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THIS MONTH AND NEXT The cover sets the scene 
for the subject of this month’s feature — the supplement on 
the Battle of Alam Halfa. The artist’s interpretation brings 
to mind a desert sand storm as it rolls across the arid wastes 
and battle debris of what was once the scene of one of the 
most unusual and interesting battles of the campaign in the 
Western Desert. Behind the rolling cloud of sand are 
sketches of the two top-level commanders whose names will 
be forever remembered as two of the outstanding field com- 
manders of each side. The cover was done by 2dLt Roger 






ce ds wa: Ferriter. 

Readers will note that the supplement has been so stapled that it can be removed 
completely from the magazine without destroying or interrupting the continuity of the 
remainder of the publication. 

Next month will contain a small unit action report by S. L. A. Marshall taken from 
the Korean war; another author presents an idea for NCO training within the company. 
Balancing this will be an aviation article on the implications of supersonic designs on 
aircraft performance, and for the “big picture” several articles dealing with the H bomb, 
Mao Tse Tung and SEATO. 


PUBLISHED BY THE MARINE CORPS ASSOCIATION 


Membership in the Association is open to all members and honorably discharged former 
members of the Armed Forces of the US. Dues in the Association are $4.00 per year and mem- 
bers receive the journal of the Association THe Marine Corrs Gazetre monthly. THE MARINE 
Corrs Gazette, copyright 1956 by the Marine Corps Association, Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, 
Va. is entered as second-class mail, privileges authorized at Quantico, Va., and Baltimore, Md. 
Editorial, Business offices: Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va. Editorial telephone—4780; Busi- 
ness and Bookshop—5750. Subscription rate, $4.00 per year; single copy 40 cents. Articles, 
photographs, book reviews and letters of professional interest are invited. If accepted, these 
are paid for at prevailing space rates. It is requested manuscripts for articles be submitted in 
triplicate, double spaced, with ample margins. Material may not be reproduced without permis- 
sion. Picture credits: all pictures official Department of Defense photos unless otherwise credited. 
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1 A Cessna friend “Upstairs” keeps them on the target 


9 
Among other things, Army pilots serve as flying artillery spotters. One of 


40) their many vital jobs is keeping U. S. Artillery ‘“‘on target.” 


In training, these pilot-soldiers not only learn flying—they receive instruc- 
tion in all military branches—Infantry, Medical, Transportation, Armored, 
Communications and Engineering, as well as Artillery. 


To handle these varied jobs, they need an airplane as versatile as their y 

training! That’s why they fly Cessna L-19’s. Combat-proved L-19’s are el@) 
versatile. They can take it, too! They’re easy to fly, easy to service, powerful ( A ey / Ll 
and dependable. 


Cessna has delivered every L-19 to U. S. Armed Forces on schedule since 
1951. CESSNA AIRCRAFT COMPANY, Wichita, Kansas. 
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The Old Corps 


. . . I have just read with interest and 
enjoyment Col Prickett’s article The 
Old Corps; however, I must disagree 
with the Colonel that if we knew the 
causes that changed the Old Marine 
Corps to the New Corps we could get 
started on the road back to the good 
old days. Unfortunately, and I do not 
have a defeatist attitude, I honestly be- 
lieve the good old days and the Old 
Corps are gone forever. Not that I 
wouldn't like some of the things in- 
cluded in the daily routine so adequately 
described by the Colonel to return, but 
the life we once knew can never return. 

The Colonel should not be willing 
to shoulder the blame for the change- 
over since causes beyond the control of 
the Marine Corps brought about the 
military life as we see it today. Perhaps 
at such time that the American public 
realizes that a civilian who enters the 
military must, of necessity, sacrifice for 
the good of himself and country cer- 
tain rights and privileges, the time may 
come that we can return to the days of 
immediate obedience. The democratic 
life is the best there is in the world 
today for the civilians, but the same 
kind of life cannot fit into the military. 
Approximately 40 years ago the Rus- 
sians tried to practice equality and pat- 
terned their armies along that line and 
realized, almost too late, that the results 
could be disastrous. 

Capt. C, B. HASLAM 

Quantico, Va. 


. . . Orchids to Col Prickett for his ar- 
ticle The Old Corps. At last the Corps 
has something upon which to base a 
comparison between the present situ- 
ation and what used to be. 

The keynotes of the Colonel’s article 
seem to me to be competition and tech- 
nique of command. Competition on 
an intra-unit basis between individuals 
or sections does not, for the most part, 
exist in our present-day Corps. Mar- 
ried Marines do not have the contact 
to gain even enough familiarity to stim- 
ulate competition. They report in at 
the end of liberty hours, go through the 
daily routine, shove off at liberty call 
and repeat the cycle each day. They 
fail to develop a spirit which is the 
essence of competition. 
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C/ meceage Conte 


What was it that made a Marine’s 
pulse vibrate his collar at an inspection 
when the inspector came in front of 
him? I have been watching for it 
lately and failed to notice anything. 

The Old Corps I must refer to was a 
short time ago, when in the outfit I was 
in, you got 5 days B&W for putting 
your hands in your pockets or spitting 
on the company street, and a corporal 
was usually the one who put you on 
report. I’m hittin’ the road for the old 
corps, NOW! 

SSct H. A. Rentz 
Quantico, Va. 


... There is a SSgt Staunton who has the 
respect of every man in the battery. He 
will cut you down for dust on a butt 
plate. He has organized battery rivalry, 
from spit and polish to football, and he 
does take interest in rights of every 
man in the battery. This SNCO is 
about to be rotated Stateside. Request 
issuance of similar Old Corps sergeants. 
GROUP OF PRIVATES 
A Btry, Ist Bn, 12th Marines 


Ep: Apparently some of the Old Corps 
is still with us! 


Campaign Hats 


. . +I noticed with much pleasure a 
Marine Corps photograph in the Mil- 
waukee Journal on Sunday, 22 July, 
which has not only lifted the hopes of 
recruiters here in Milwaukee, but which 
has evoked many favorable comments 
from civilians and former Marines. 

The picture was a shot of two drill 
instructors at Parris Island sporting the 
field or campaign hat. Although the 
caption was vague, it has brought forth 
comment in that perhaps this issue to 
DIs is the forerunner to overall Marine 
Corps issue. 

Much has been written on the re- 
instatement of this hat, both pro and 
con; therefore, I thought perhaps it 
might interest your readers to learn 
that this photo stirred up many com- 
ments to the effect that it was good to 
see the Marines in campaign hats again. 
This is particularly noteworthy to me 
since few Marines are seen in the Wis- 
consin area and civilians were aware of 
the fact that the Marines once wore 
them. 


I join with the majority of the x 
cruiters here in Milwaukee in the hope 
that by the time we get back to the 
FMF we will be in line for a campaign 
hat issue by the QM. 

MScr L. A. Carpozzou 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





Lawrence Lanced 


...+In your July issue I thoroughly 
enjoyed the article Arab Revolt and the 
author’s reference to war without battle. 
This subject reminded me of a recent 
political-military action which was san; 
conclusive battle and sans maximum 
effort on enemy materiel. 

However, Lt Pavey must be congra. 
ulated on his historical effort and th 
accuracy of his facts. But as an inter 
esting addendum to his article, I refer 
him to a recent controversial public 
tion by Richard Aldington concerning 
Lawrence and his dashing camel rides, 
A comment by that author (Newsweek, 
15 Feb '54) is as follows: “All the states 
men and soldiers praise Lawrence 4 
a writer . . . and all the writers praix 
Lawrence as a statesman and soldier 
But he was neither—just a phony Ox. 
ford esthete. Seven Pillars is an incted. 
ibly boring book filled with unimpor. 
tant men shooting unimportant holes 
through unimportant water towezs, and 
putting unimportant charges of dyne 
mite under unimportant railroad ties’ 

With this comment at hand, I fed 
that I must go along with it more than 
with the tactics advocated by Lawrence 
and approvingly reviewed in the article. 
When we have war in the Nuclear Age, 
there must be no sideshows—only a na 
tional effort which will permit the us 
of atomic weapons, triphibious divisions, 
and: maximum efforts on all fronts. At 
the outset of such a war we must give 
battle at all costs. The first battle may 
well be the last. 

Saxe, the military genius, must be 
placed on the shelf, especially by thos 
who subscribe to his theory non-battle 
at the outset of a war. And Lawrentt, 
romanticist that he was, must also bk 
placed on a shelf, be it historical, fic 
tional, or political. Let us hope hei 
not placed on the tactical or strategi 
shelf of the Marine Corps Schools. 

May A. BARNES 





Dallas, Tex. 


Ep: Because of space limitations the a 
ticle was extensively cut, and the author! 
preface was not included in the find 
product. Lt Pavey stated that he wi 
aware of the criticisms of Lawrence t 
ferred to by Maj Barnes, but afte 
much deliberation he was forced to take 
the opposite view. Perhaps Maj Barné 
would like to prepare for publicatio 
his views of the Arab Revolt. 
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It’s Fun to Phone 
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DOLLY PHONE 


The cuddly rag doll in the little girl’s arms is Dolly Phone, 
designed by Bil Baird of the famous Baird Marionettes. 
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~~ Uniform Quiz 

















The answers to the following questions are on page 46. 


1. Officers may wear marksmanship badges with summer 
service “C” uniform: 

a) True b) False 

2. The buttons used on the sleeve tabs of the winter 
service jackets will be plain composition buttons made of 
thermosetting melamine formaldehyde: 

a) True b) False 

3. Enlisted service stripes on the winter service coat are 
worn with the center of the lowest stripe 14 inch above the 
point on the cuff: 


a) True b) False 
4. Flowers shall not be worn while in uniform. 
a) True b) False 


5. On the winter service coat, an officer’s large insignia 
of rank shall be placed on the center line of each shoulder 
strap with the outer edge: 

a) ¥Y inch from the shoulder seam 

b) % inch from the shoulder seam 

c) 1 inch from the shoulder seam. 

d) 1% inches from the shoulder seam 

6. When summer service uniform is prescribed, a summer 
service uniform manufactured of cotton material may be 
worn on liberty. 

a) True b) False 

7. In fitting the coat, man’s, green or blue, the length of 
the coat should be such that the bottom of the coat is: 

a) One to two inches above the crotch 

b) Zero to one inch above the crotch 

c) Zero to one inch below the crotch 

d) One to two inches below the crotch 

8. Tan socks may be worn with the summer service 
uniform. 


a) True b) False 
9. Brown shoes may be shined with black polish. 
a) True b) False 


10. Field boots will be: 

a) Polished with dark brown polish. 

b) Polished with black polish. 

c) Preserved by applying dubbing. 

d) None of the above. 

11. Regulations require enlisted men to mark their name 


on uniform clothing. The name shall be in block letters . 


not more than: 
a) \% inch high 
b) % inch high 


c) \ inch high 
b) %&% inch high 


12. Enlisted men may purchase brown shoes from civilian 


stores and may wear these shoes with the service uniform, 
provided the shoes are similar in design and color to regu 
lation issue shoes. 

a) True b) False 

13. Regulations require enlisted men to mark their name 
on uniform clothing. Tape may be used on certain items 
for this purpose. Some of these items are: 
a) Belts, coat, green c) Gloves, leather, brown 
b) Shirts, utility d) Socks 

14. The new metal chevrons will not be worn on utility 
shirts or coats which have previously had chevrons stencilled 
in them. 


a) True b) False 
15. The bottom of the raincoat should reach to: 
a) The knee 


b) A point midway between the knee and the middle ot 
the calf. 

c) The middle of the calf. 

d) A point midway between the ankle and the middle of 
the calf. ; 
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SAVINGS You save up to 30% 
from standard rates because you 
eliminate from your premium 
the cost of maintaining the cus- 
tomary agency system and all 
membership fees. 


SERVICE You are protected by 
the Standard Automobile Policy. 
You also enjoy immediate claim 
service from over 650 profes- 
sional claim representatives lo- 
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AUTO INSURANCE 


1 GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE COMPANY 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE BLDG., WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


Name.... ERO eo Mee AREER arr 
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Residence Address.......... 
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SECURITY Year after year, 98 


|. Additional operators under age 25 in household at present time: 








of every 100 policyholders re- 
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Age Relation 
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Government Employees Insur- 





























ance Company. Experience has 

peesee to over 350,000 policy- 
olders that there is no finer 

insurance at any price. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Capital Stock Company not affiliated with U. S. Government 
Washington 5, D. C. 






(wy 


ms 


3. Estimated mileage during next year?................ My present policy expires......../...../. 


Include information and rates on overseas insurance in country Of....,..c..secses---0 


2) Days per week auto driven to work?... ....One way distance is. les. 
b) Is car used in any occupation or business? (Excluding to and from rag 0 Yes at No 
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MAIL TODAY FOR RATES 


No Obligation * No Agent Will Call 
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SCHEDULED SERVICE SAVES MILLIONS OF VALUABLE MAN HOURS FOR THE MILITARY 


DEPENDABLE. 

















School Days 


.. + Being a Staff Noncommissioned 
Officer in the Marine Corps, I read with 
considerable interest Give Them Pro- 
fessional Knowledge by Capt Paradis. 
I concur with him 100 percent and 
definitely feel that such a school will 
increase the proficiency of the NCO 
tremendously. 

As Capt Paradis delineated in his 
article, it is hard to acquire professional 
knowledge by pursuing the correspond- 
ence course; because of various duty 
commitments and the tendency to pro- 
crastinate precludes the completion of 
the course as scheduled. So between 
transfers and new assignments so much 
time has elapsed and the course is in- 
complete; as a result you are still with- 
out this learning and groping blindly 
trying to accomplish an outstanding job. 


Experience is wonderful and does give 
a man certain capabilities, but with 


the necessary theory and doctrine this 
man would definitely be an asset to any 
unit in the Marine Corps. Also, in- 
stilled in the man will be confidence 
and a desire to enlighten junior per- 
sonnel in their assignments. 

I am positive such a course of in- 
struction for the development of NCOs 
will triple itself. First, by conditioning 
the NCO with professional knowledge 
essential in the performance of his du- 
ties. Second, making available within 
the unit an NCO capable of assisting 
officers in the various office functions 
and special assignments. Third, the 
NCO is available to train junior per- 
sonnel in Marine Corps subjects and 
provide them with a wider scope of 
military potential. 

In conclusion, I express my deepest 
wish that planning for this NCO school 
will be in the development stage shortly 

TSet P. WATKINS 
Camp Pendleton 








A Nationwide Brokerage Firm.with a 
Special Department for the Armed Forces 


HAVE YOU CONSIDERED ALL 
THE ANGLES IN SELECTING 
AN INVESTMENT PROGRAM? 


Military men must consider several im- 
portant personal “angles” before select- 
ing an investment program: 


@ rank and salary 
® career expectations 
© income from special duty and 








Official Photograph U. S. Navy 





longevity 
@ savings, insurance, and cash reserve 


These and other questions require care- 
ful answering before seeking sound in- 
vestment advice. Regardless of your rank 
or service, the Armed Forces Department 
of Harris, Upham & Co. can provide spe- 
cialized investment advice for you. This 
service is worldwide and based on first- 
hand knowledge of the serviceman’s 
needs coupled with Harris, Upham’s 61 
years’ experience in the investment field. 
Write today for full information. Natu- 
rally, there is no obligation. 


ARMED FORCES DEPARTMENT, HARRIS, UPHAM & CO. 
1505 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., Att: General John E. Dahlquist, USA Ret. 
Gentlemen: Please forward promptly a free copy of “Dividends Over the Years.” 


Name 


Rank 





Post or 
A.P.O 


City 


Zone State. 













Somebody Goofed 


...In reference to the July ar 
An Idea on Cannister, I have an j 
that it should be canister. In add 
the preferred spelling of propel 
when used as a noun is propellant, 
Enclosed is $4.00 for the privilegey 
another year of nit-picking. ‘- 
Maj D. Gu 
3dMarDiv 
Ep: Maj Girard is grammatically op! 
rect. We welcome nit-pickers who py 
for that privilege. 





With Drums and Bugles 
. . . Numerous letters printed in th 
Message Center column have mentioned 
privileges, better conditions and im 
proving morale. 
Along with these one should not be 
forgotten—esprit de corps. One way of 
getting the proper spirit into personnd 
and also improving the troop form 
tions can be done by simply installing 
loudspeakers at various intersections on 
a base (some bases have them eyen 
now near messhalls) and utilizing thes 
speakers to sound calls so that all per 
sonnel are familiar with them. Abb, 
martial music could be played, say from 
reveille through the morning mes 
hour, and during noon and _ evening 
mess hours. (Those now being used to 
play be-bop or jive which do not op 
tribute to any formation staying in step) 
The expense can be kept to a mim 
mum by having communications pét- 
sonnel install the system as part of the 
MOS On-the-Job training. 
IstLt W. C. Lowe, J& 
Camp Lejeune y 







On the Hump 


. . « Three cheers and a regulation % 
lute to LtCol Platt for his very excellent 
study of the Hump. This article dar: 
fies the promotion system within the 
commissioned ranks better than any: 
thing which has come to the attention 
of this officer within recent years. 

I have heard many comments to tht 
effect that this presents a mighty grim 
picture. True, there will not be pl 
motions for all hands, but then civilial 
occupations do not offer such opportu 
ities either; and the article does shov 
that there are many opportunities fot 
a conscientious, “on the ball” office 
who is dedicated to our Corps and tht 
military profession. In my opinion this 
article is a challenge rather than at 
port of “hard times ahead.” In fact i 
should prove to be a recruiting stim 
lus which will attract the properly m¢ 
tivated, unselfish, conscientious type of 
young officer which we desire in ou 
commissioned ranks. 

Articles like this will keep the GazeT™ 
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A missile’s accuracy in reaching its target 
depends upon the reliability of precision 
electronic controls, 

From the very beginning, scientists and 
engineers of the International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation have been at work on 
guided missile systems, applying world-wide 
experience and a score of special skills. 

FEDERAL TELECOMMUNICATION LABORATO- 
RIES and FARNSWORTH ELECTRONICS COMPANY, 
both divisions of ITaT, are deeply engaged in 
research, development, and manufacture of 
missile guidance and precision remote control 


We build electronic “BRAINS” for guided missiles 


systems ... contributing to the conception and 

operation of such missiles as the Terrier, Talos, 

Sparrow, Meteor, Rascal, and Bomare. 
Missile guidance is one more field in which 

the creative engineering and the 

integrated facilities of ITa&T are 

developing new concepts in elec- 

tronics and telecommunications. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 























in the outstanding military magazine 
category. 

Maj N. W. Hicks 
Ist Mar Div 


Killers in the Night 


.+.+In reference to the article All 
Weather Air Defense by Maj R. M. 
Hunt which appeared in the June issue, 
I believe you will find that VMF (N)-513 
was also responsible for more night 
kills than any other all weather squad- 
ron in Korea. 

I imagine there will be many mem- 
bers of the Flying Nightmares who will 
champion the 2-place school of thought. 
The Squadron has a long list of ‘firsts 
credited to its record in Korea with 
the F3D, to add fuel to the discussion. 

SSct J. S. EckERLE 
Louisville, Ky. 


Whirl Away 


...An interesting sidelight to the 
HAF’ Hassle which, was waged in the 
Gazette ‘is an item that concerns the 
activation of the 553d Transportation 
Co (USA), a light helicopter unit 
equipped with H-34 Sikorsky helicop- 
ters to be attached to a Transportation 
Battalion. The primary missions of this 





newly activated helicopter unit will be 
supply, rescue, combat support and 
transportation. It appears the Army 
has accepted the helicopter as a flying 
6x6. If the Army can do it, so can 
we! Why not form helicopter com- 
panies within the MT Bn of the Mar 
Div? The mission of the helicopter 
company would be similar to that of 
the truck company: Provide transpor- 
tation for the hauling of cargo or per- 
sonnel by helicopter. 
TSet R. J. SOUTHALL 

Quantico, Va. 


Shine? 

. » » Regards TSgt Blank’s letter in the 
August issue on How to Shine Field 
Boots, the advice is good but, thank- 
fully, late! 

For several years the battle on shin- 
ing or not shining this piece of footwear 
has raged. Frequently shining of boots 
took precedence over cleaning of the 
rifle. At last the anti forces have won 
the battle with Volume I of the Marine 
Corps Manual to back them up. Newly 
published Change 14 states (para 
49070a) that combat boots may be dyed 
with a dark brown dye to maintain uni- 
form appearance. Saddle soap will be 
used for cleaning and _ preservation. 








Name 


Established 1918 


A. M. Bolognese & Sons 


TAILOR AND HABERDASHER, QUANTICO, VIRGINIA 
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CUSTOMER’S ORDER BLANK 





Address 








Articles Desired 





Special] Fitting Problems 





Fill all blanks below: 
Height 


Weight 
Waist 


Pants Inseam —____ 
Neck 
Chest 

















Jacket & Pants $85 


Gabardine Blouse $55 
Campaign Hats: Officer $10 Enl. $7.50 
Engraved Swagger Sticks: Officer $10.95 





SPECIALIZING IN CIVILIAN & MILITARY EVENING CLOTHES COMPLETE 
WITH ACCESSORIES—INSIGNIA & ORNAMENTS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
LARGE MEDALS MOUNTED, IF FURNISHED 

Order now your Winter Service uniforms for delivery in the fall: 

Coat & Pants $95 
Summer Service uniforms for immediate delivery: 
Trousers $25 
(Add $2 for packing & Postage) 


Engraved Calling Cards with Plate: Officers $12 
Approved Swords for immediate delivery—Complete $85 


an 


Sleeve 


Cap 
Glove 
Shoe 





(outseam) 


Topcoat $85 


Shirts $9 


NCO $6.95 
Wives $8 








Dubbing is prohibited. 

The shined boot is dead—long lig 
the neat, clean, dyed, but unshing 
boot! 










Cherry Point, N. C. 







Rat Race 


. . . How many miles have you 
and how many hours have you waited 
in the process of checking out of duy 
stations? I am not speaking of sud 
necessary procedures as getting health 
records, pay records and turning in your 
registered publications. These are 
essary. What I have in mind is tha 
great time-waster—that unnece 
mile of red tape called the che 
slip. 

I remember a day, not too long ¢ 
when an officer checking out on a pe 
manent change of duty was expected 
and required to conclude all unfinished 
business and settle all outstanding de 
and obligations with the Supply D 
partment, BOQ, Club, etc., as a reas 
able responsibility. And that was i 
Assuming that he was mentally a 
petent to know what his obligatic 
were and that his honesty was above 
proach the responsibility for these mat 
ters were left to rest in his hands, 
he failed in these obligations, he go 
or should have gotten, a chance 
reply by return endorsement in mine 
cases and more serious action in mor 
serious cases. 

A few days ago I finished checking 
out of an anonymous duty station. Prior 
to receipt of my orders, I was required 
to check out with no less than 26 de 
partments or offices. In no case did the 
officer or enlisted man who certified for 
me check a record, and in few cases did 
they even know my name. It was sift 
ply a process of putting a squiggle oni 
blank line. In one case, the Nay 
Special Services Office situated in tht 
Enlisted Men’s Club (an office that ! 
did not even know existed), my papt 
was initialed by a Japanese civilian. 

What can we do about it? We «al 
all re-evaluate these monstrosities called 
check-out slips and be a little mot 
realistic about it. If we cannot full 
trust our officers, then let us requift 
them to check out with the Publicatios 
Officer . . . but please, let’s scratch out 
those lines that say Special Services Off 
cer, PIO, Library, Chaplain, and ridic 
lous of all ridiculous entries, Hoblj 
Shop. 






























































































Cart W. L. KEATING 


$dMarDiv 
Ep: We hope that Capt Keating's ne 
station is Camp Lejeune, where the ne » 
Reception Center is operating with tM \ = 
objective of cutting down on this w 

effort. 
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SHLPORFORMANCE 
ADAR... 


a long step toward the ultimate weapon 


While the ‘“‘enemy” plane is still far beyond the sight of 

human eyes, this new radar system detects it. Mounted in 

the intercepting aircraft, it provides a continuous flow of OTHER MILITARY 
information about the “enemy position,” electronically com- ELECTRONIC SYSTEMS 
puted in terms of range and rate of closing. When visual DEVELOPED AND 
contact has been established, the firing is controlled by the PRODUCED 
pilot, aided by electronic calculations. BY RCA INCLUDE... 












Radar: airborne, ground and ship- 


: board 
In developing this compact, light-weight, high-performance sr 
Communications: from hand-sized 


radar, RCA has achieved a notable simplification of design 

A oS as te transceivers to 1.2 megawatt 
with a minimum of components. As always, reliability and sednambire 
ease of maintenance have received top consideration. A fea- Guided Missile Systems: includ. 
ture is the bright radar display that permits viewing in broad ing. Nghly: ccaurete tracking: 6nd 
daylight without a hood. Lock-on may be manual or auto- instrumentation radar 


matic as the pilot desires. Fire Control Systems 


Loran 
Bombing & Navigation Systems 


DEFENSE ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS 5 mavesanes Syut 
Infrared Equipment 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA Military Television 


CAMDEN, N. J. Computers 





























By LtCol R. P. Keller 


@ Francis Scorr Key WAS INSPIRED 
by a battle action of the 19th Cen- 
tury to pen the immortal phrases 
which since have become the na- 
tional anthem of the United States. 
Even as he was writing “The rockets’ 
red glare .. .” he was making ref- 
erence to a weapon, the existence of 
which history records as early as the 
13th Century. It was not until the 
very close of the 18th Century, how- 
ever, that rockets appeared to have 
any significant effect upon a battle 
action. Then, at a time when the 
former American Colonies were pain- 
fully struggling through their first 
few years as the United States of 
America, the British were involved 
in a campaign in India. At Seringa- 
patam in 1799, they were repulsed 
by the Indians, who expended some- 
thing on the order of 100,000 rock- 
ets in the effort. This is the first 
record of unguided missiles of a 
somewhat contemporary form chang- 
ing the immediate course of history. 
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| MISSILES 
KILLED 


FIGHTER: 








As time has passed, however, and 
man’s technical capacities have de- 
veloped, the spectacular rocket of 
much earlier days has taken quite 
a different form. Its 20th Century 
descendant now takes the sophisti- 
cated aspect of a guided missile. 
Since guided missiles usually are re- 
ferred to in the same breath as 
“atomic bomb,” there is clear indi- 
cation of a general acceptance of its 
present and growing potential for 
doing harm to an enemy force—or 
one which is friendly! It is a fact 
that heavy emphasis and important 
investments of technical and finan- 
cial effort are being afforded the 
guided missile. Obviously, it will be 
with us as a weapon of war for a 
long time. 

Simply described, a guided missile 
is an aerodynamic shape covering an 
explosive of some sort, a propulsive 
power plant and a control system 
which can be affected by a suitable 
external agency. Discounting details 







of technical and performance dis 
similarities, the major single differ: 
ence ‘between a guided missile and 
a piloted aircraft is the fact that the 
closely-controlled human _ guidance 
which a pilot affords an aircraft ca 
only be approximated by remote 
means in a missile. This remote- 
primarily electronic—control is not 
as discerning and effective as that ol 
a pilot, generally speaking. This’ 
the case because man has not ye 
been able to construct a devi 
which has the innate intelligent 
and reasoning capacity of the hu: 
man brain. 

With this preamble, there are ctr 
tain questions which logically fo 
low. Where can the guided missil 
best be employed within the Marine 
Corps? What will be its impact 
Does it offer economies not other 
wise obtainable? 

The exact present state of guided 
missile art, of course, is not genet 
ally known, involving as it does I 
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formation of the highest security 
dassification. For this reason, it is 
necessary to confine discussion here 
to general terms, and to an appli- 
cation of the guided missile within 
the Marine Corps which already is 
known—the field of air-defense. 

Initial Marine Corps use of the 
urface-fired guided missile is as an 
antiaircraft weapon in the TERRIER 
‘surface-to-air missile battalion. This 
[missile is a replacement for anti- 
aircraft artillery weapons whose per- 
formance has been bettered by TeEr- 
pier. But will the guided missile, 
increasing as it does the air-defense 
capabilities of the FMF, involve a 

rallel reduction in our now pri- 
mary air-defense weapon—the piloted 
fighter aircraft? Let’s examine this 
question. 

First, however, in order to assess 
the impact of TERRIER and its inevi- 
table successors, it is necessary to 
analyze briefly the air defense pic- 
ture. The best “air-defense,” every- 
one seems to agree, is to kill the 
‘enemy capability at or behind the 
Jaunching site, so that he cannot 


put his aircraft or missile in a posi- “ eS a 
tion from which it can immediately Will the Terrier and its successors cause a reduction 


threaten our own forces. Failing in piloted aircraft as an FMF air defense weapon? 


that, an air defense system must pro- 
vide within itself sufficiently early 
warning of an incoming enemy sor- 
tie to permit the countering weapon 
—be it missile or aircraft—to inter- 
cept the intruder and destroy him 
before he reaches his bomb release 
line if an aircraft, or an equivalent 
position if a missile. This require- 
ment can be stated simply, but it 
cannot be satisfied easily. For ex- 
ample, a 600-knot attacker approach- 
ing a friendly force must come un- 
der surveillance at least 100 nauti- 
cal miles before he reaches his bomb 
or missile release line, if countering - 


Arriving at the launching site, Terriers are placed 
in firing position by twin missile carriers 





capabilities require 10 minutes to 
detect, identify, launch, intercept 
and destroy him. Unfortunately, 
ptadar performance, weather condi- 
tions, battle confusion, and the en- 
emy’s annoying habit of knowing 
and exploiting friendly force weak- 
ness and other factors, all combine 


LtCol R. P. Keller is a Marine aviator who has had many 
years experience with fighter aircraft. He received his 
commission through the aviation cadet program in 194). 
Then, overseas in WWII, he had command of a fighter 
squadron in the Northern Solomons. With conclusion of the 
operations against the Japanese, he went to North China 
where he also was in command of a fighter squadron. In 
the period of peace prior to the outbreak of the war in 


to hinder a successful defense. Korea, LtCol Keller attended the Air Force’s Air Command 

Even though specific performance and Staff School at the Air University. During the Korean action, he again had 
figures of aircraft and missiles can- command of a fighter squadron, this time carrier-based. LtCol Keller's opera- 
j Not be cited here, it is feasible to tional experience with fighters and his tour as Head, Operational Planning 
generalize on some of their respec- Section, Plans and Readiness Branch, Division of Aviation, HQMC certainly 
tive characteristics in order to re- qualify him to wfite on a subject of immediate importance to all Marine aviators. 
late them to each other as air de- He is now serving at Marine Bks, NB, Norfolk, Va. 
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fense means. To begin with, the 
fighter is much more costly on a unit 
basis, including initial investment 
and maintenance. However, it has 
far greater range and flexibility of 
employment than does the present- 
day guided missile. In time, this 
range and flexibility advantage of 
the fighter undoubtedly will be re- 
duced or totally overcome. Even 
though the guided missile costs less 
than an aircraft, it can be expected 
that the number of intercepts per 
fighter aircraft which can be carried 
out will reduce significantly the rel- 
ative cost, since a missile is expended 
each time one is launched. Still, the 
fighter aircraft is slower than the 
antiaircraft guided missile, putting 
it at some disadvantage in that 
respect. Realistically, however, the 
final measurement of success in an 
air defense weapon is not so much 
its cost as it is its effectiveness. 

As of now, with attacking alti- 
tudes of 45,000-50,000 feet and up, 
attacking speeds of 600 knots and 
rates of closure between fighter and 
bomber reaching as high as 1,200 
knots or more, the manned fighter 
itself approaches the character of a 
guided missile. This is the case be- 
cause the pilot’s physical capacities 
to discern and react must be supple- 
mented by ground direction and fire 
control apparatus internal to his 
craft (i.e. “guidance”). Nevertheless, 
the chief advantages of the manned 
fighter today still reside in the hu- 
man intelligence of the pilot—which 
no remote electronic means can re- 
place fully—the range of the weapon- 
carrying vehicle and, as a function 
of these two advantages, a far 
greater flexibility of employment. 








harm to the faculties which now 
give the piloted aircraft an ad- 
vantage over the guided missile. At 
that time, the piloted fighter inter- 
ceptor, as we know it today, will 
cease its effectiveness as an air de- 
fense means. This is not to say that 
there can be no contribution to air 
defense by piloted aircraft even 
then. On the contrary, final target 
direction of missiles by an airborne 
guided missile controller may be a 
method of increasing missile range 
and, hence, effectiveness and flexi- 
bility. However, it does appear that 
in the foreseeable, although still 
somewhat distant, future the piloted 
fighter aircraft must depart the air 
defense scene. it then will be a wea- 
pon which has become as obsolete 
as the musket. 

When this situation does occur, 
can we anticipate a net decrease in 
personnel requirements? Unfortu- 
nately, that happy circumstance is 
quite unlikely to occur. The increas- 
ing complexity of all aircraft and all 
modern weapons of warfare, includ- 
ing guided missiles, is recognized in 
itself as requiring more men, with 
more technical skill, on a gradually 
rising scale, merely to sustain a given 
number of units. For example, the 
TERRIER battalion table of organiza- 
tion indicates 33 percent more offi- 
cers and 11 percent more enlisted 
men than required for the 90mm 
AAA battalion, for which TERRIER 
is the immediate replacement. Not 
only are the requirements in total 
personnel substantially increased, 
but there also are significant in- 
creases in technical skill levels neces- 
sitated by the transition to guided 
missiles. Until a “breakthrough” oc- 








nor savings as may occur by an eyep. 
tual partial reduction in one field of 
aircraft requirements will be more 
than offset by increases in other air. 
craft requirements, or elsewhere, 
Where does this leave us now, jn” 
summary? First, the introduction 
the guided missile into operatiy 
units of the Marine Corps re 
sents a bare beginning in what wi 
grow into a major operational field, 
vital to the combat capabilities g 
the Marine Corps. & 
Second, the limited operating 
characteristics and capabilities ¢ 
these early surface-to-air missiles d 
not make it feasible for them tox 
place fighter aircraft as an air | 
fense means. However, they do com. 
plement the air defense system, 
making it a more effective counter 
to attacking aircraft and missiles, 


Third, in time, requirements for 
piloted fighter aircraft within the 
Marine Corps, as in the other sery- 
ices, will lessen, as missiles improve 
and the stresses necessarily imposed 
by the operational environment of 
future air defense activities tend to 
exceed the physiological limitations 
of the human body. 


And, finally, there does not ap- 
pear to be in prospect any concur- 
rent net reduction in manpower re- ; 
quirements, as we replace one tech § ¢, 
nical, complex capability in a total 
































weapons system requiring ever more “a 
skilled men and complex equip pro 
ments. Mar 

Change in the military services is § ojo 
evolutionary and constant. By fore: § com 


sight and analysis of prospective § ate 
changes, each of us can better be § ¢raq 
able to contribute our share in guid- T 


There must inevitably come a day, curs in maintenance-skills and tech- ing them in the right direction, Fa g 
however, when the speed of the at- nical-skills requirements for these while maintaining on a current Seni 
tacker will require such intercept modern instruments of. warfare, to basis a substantial combat capabil- plac 
air speed and maneuver as to make allow for smaller numbers of rela- ity, ready for immediate employ § doct 
the forces acting upon a pilot’s body _ tively unskilled men than now; it is ment. This, I submit, is a continu § joys 
too great to be withstood without inescapable that such relatively mi- ing challenge to us all. US MCF scale 
emp 
struc 
a>. a>. a. el Bo 
dent 
outli 
Man, and the Weapons of War later 
@ WHILE FIRING THE RIFLE FOR RECORD on the 500-yard line during Boot Camp at Parris Island, I de- Za 
veloped a case of nervous shakes and could not squeeze the trigger. The coach diagnosed my trouble the : 
and cured it with these words, “Lad, the time to be afraid of this weapon is when you're in front of it, 
not behind it.” j chan 
TSgt R. J. Southall i 
the 
(The Gazette will pay $10.00 for each anecdote published. Submissions should be short and pointed.) o. 
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SENIOR SCHOOL .. . 
NEW LOOK 


By Col H. Nickerson, Jr. 


# THE CURRENT MISSION OF THE 
Senior School, Marine Corps Edu- 
cational Center, Marine Corps 
Schools, Quantico, Virginia, is: “To 
provide professional education for 
Marine Corps officers of the rank of 
colonel and lieutenant colonel in 
command and staff duties appropri- 
ate to the current and next higher 
grades.” 

This terse mission is amplified by 
a statement of the scope of the 
Senior Course. Primary emphasis is 
placed on advanced instruction in 
doctrines and techniques of amphib- 
lous warfare to include the large 
scale all-helicopter assault and the 
employment of atomic weapons. In- 
struction designed to broaden the 
professional background of the stu- 
dents is included as well. We will 
outline the curriculum per se a little 
later, 

By now you have probably asked 
yourself, ““What’s so different about 
the Senior Course? What's the 
change?” 

Fundamentally, the change is in 
the emphasis on integration of air 
and ground instruction and a 
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change in teaching methods which 
resulted from a detailed study of the 
former Senior School mission. This 
study attempts to answer these 3 
questions: First, what does a Marine 
officer need to know to be compe- 
tent to command a Marine infantry 
regiment, Marine aircraft group, 
and/or to perform duty on the gen- 
eral staff of a Marine division or 
aircraft wing? Second, how much 
of this knowledge should the Senior 
School attempt to teach? Third, 
how shall the material necessary to 
train regimental and group com- 
manders and general staff officers be 
taught? 

The conclusions and recommen- 
dations of this study were approved 
by Commandant of the Marine 
Corps, resulting in the current state- 
ment of the mission and scope of the 
Senior Course. 

The major changes are 4 in num- 
ber: first, a large increase in the 
time allocated to aviation instruc- 
tion; second, a large increase in the 
time allocated to nuclear weapons; 
third, the institution of a system of 
component instruction whereby ad- 


ditional instruction in purely avia- 
tion subjects is given to Marine 
Corps aviators; and finally, the title, 
time allocation and content of the 
phases of the 1955-56 courses are 
completely different from the past, 
with the exception of the final phase, 
PACKARD, 

The institution of the system of 
component instruction and the large 
increase in the number of hours of 
instruction in aviation subjects is 
designed to train Marine Corps avi- 
ators for duty with Marine Corps 
air units. Also, it is designed to in- 
crease the knowledge of Marine 
ground officers in aviation matters 
that they may be better fitted for 
duty on integrated staffs of Marine 
task forces. The ground officer stu- 
dents spend two weeks at MCAS, 
Cherry Point, to get a thorough 
grounding in the organization and 
major items of equipment and the 
employment of the component units 
of a Marine Aircraft Wing. 

The nuclear weapons employment 
instruction is designed to train gen- 
eral staff officers and commanders 
to the point where they will not be 
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completely dependent upon special- 
ly trained atomic weapons employ- 
ment officers. Graduates will be 
competent to determine damage cri- 
teria and weapons effects to a de- 
gree sufficient to use or make recom- 
mendations as to the use of such 
weapons. 

Instruction is conducted on a 
graduate professional level, not un- 
iike a graduate school of a large uni- 
versity. The solution of military 
problems, preparation of staff pa- 
pers, preparation of plans, orders 
and estimates are stressed. Based on 
the belief that an effective command- 
er and staff officer must have at his 
command well-developed skills in 
reading, writing and speaking, the 
Senior Course provides instruction 
and practice in writing staff papers, 
particularly staff studies. Instruction 
and practice in effective oral presen- 
tation of briefings, estimates and 
public speeches are included. Read- 
ing improvement courses designed 
to increase the speed at which the 
student reads while at the same 
time improving his understanding 
and retention of written material 
are offered to those who desire to 
attend. 

The Senior Course is organized 
into 8 phases designed to provide 
the student with the tools of organi- 
zation, procedures and_ principles 
required to solve tactical and admin- 
istrative problems. To these tools 
is added experience in solving tac- 
tical problems. Primary emphasis is 
placed on the co-ordinate employ- 
ment of ground, air and naval ele- 
ments in amphibious operations. 

Phase I, beginning after opening 
exercises ard lasting about 5 weeks, 
deals with the fundamentals of com- 
bat and basic tactical doctrine. The 
purpose of this phase is to promote 
understanding of the principles of 
war, combat fundamentals and the 
organization of the Fleet Marine 
Force as an integrated weapons sys- 
tem having the capability of apply- 
ing these principles and fundamen- 
tals. The ground officers take their 
trip to Cherry Point to study the 
mission, organization and equip- 
ment of FMF air units, airborne 
terrain appreciation and to make 
familiarization flights. The air ofh- 
cers study the technical aspects and 
employment of Marine Corps avia- 
tion during the time the ground off- 
cers are at Cherry Point. An objec- 
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tive-type examination concludes this 
phase. 

Phase II, Weapons, is 3 weeks 
long and has as its purpose teaching 
the capabilities and limitations of 
available and potential weapons and 
delivery systems. Conventional, 
atomic and super weapons are stud- 
ied. A team of instructors from the 
Armed Forces Special Weapons 
Project makes a 2-day presentation, 
known as Advanced Weapons Ori- 
entation. A 2-part examination, em- 
ploying objective-type questions and 
problems, completes this phase. 

Phase III, Staff Functioning, Pro- 
cedures and Techniques, generally 
lasts 3 weeks. The purpose is to 
identify, understand and apply the 
functionings, procedures and _ tech- 
niques by which a staff assists a com- 
mander. The role and functions of 
the general and special staff sections 
are identified. The command and 
staff relationships, responsibilities 
and effective utilization of a staff 
are studied. Basic personnel, intelli- 
gence, operations and logistics func- 
tions, techniques and procedures are 
taught. It is during this phase that 
the student receives his first instruc- 
tion on foreign military forces. 
Phases IV and V also carry forward 
this unit of instruction. These phases 
are concluded with an objective-type 
examination. 

Phase IV, Employment of Marine 
Forces, Illustrative, is about 11 weeks 
long, and is used to apply the fun- 
damentals of combat and to teach 
the principles and techniques of am- 
phibious warfare. Operations in- 
volving Marine divisions, aircraft 


wings and air-ground task forces are 
used. The basic instructional ye. 
hicle is Advanced Base Problem 
XII. Attack and defense problems 
are built around a continuing situ. 
ation. Special operations consider 
the effect of unusual climatic, topo- 
graphic and political conditions on 
the operations and support of a Ma. 
rine division. At the end of this 
phase, a combined problem solving 
and subjective-type examination js 
administered. 

Phase V, Employment of Marine 
Forces, Applicatory, covers about 7 
weeks. The basic vehicle is Ad 
vanced Base Problem XIII. The 
principles and techniques for em- 
ploying and controlling Marine 
forces in an amphibious operation 
and in typical land operations re. 
sulting from an amphibious opera- 
tion are studied. The student seeks 
the solution of a series of problems 
built around a continuing situation, 
The amphibious planning is on the 
Marine task force level. Special op- 
erations, such as amphibious raids, 
are studied, as well as the defense of 
an advanced naval base. No exam- 
ination is given, since the student 
completes marked requirements 
throughout this phase. 

Phase VI, Concept for Future Op- 
erations, is of about 21/4 weeks dura- 
tion and has as its purpose the criti- 
cal evaluation of current weapons, 
organizations and tactical concepts 
in the light of new developments 
and with a view to improvement to 
fit future wars. The staff presents 
articulated concepts of future oper 
ations for the critical evaluation of 








Col H. Nickerson, Jr. was commissioned in 1935 following 
his graduation from Boston University. His first tour of 
duty took him to 4th Marines in Shanghai as a_ platoon 
leader. Following a tour as CO of the Marine Detachment 
at the NAS in Seattle, he became a battery commander in 
the 2d Defense Bn, and was with that unit when Pearl 
Harbor was attacked. Upon completion of the course of the 
Coast Artillery School at Ft Monroe, he became CO of @ 
Heavy AAA Group, until he reported to Quantico in 1943 & 


CO of the Ordnance School. After attending Command and Staff school, also a 
Quantico, he joined the 4th Mar Div in time to make the |wo operation serving & 
ExO, 25th Marines and Div Ord O. Since 1945 he has served in a variety of staff 
billets: Corps Ord O, II| Phib Corps; Div Legal Officer, 1st Mar Div; G-3 MCRD. 
Parris Island; G-3 Palestine UN Truce Supervision Organization; and as 
student, Armed Forces Staff College. When the Korean conflict started he wés 
liaison to GHQ, FEC, in Tokyo. In April of 1951 he took command of Tth 
Marines. Leaving Korea he went to FMF Pac in Sept 1951. Following a tour & 
Director, AdvBase ProbCp, Col Nickerson became Director of the Senior School, 
which post he held at the time the article was written. At present he is wit 


FMF Pac. 
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the stuclents. Also, during this phase 
the student is given instruction in 
effective oral presentation. 


Phase VII, Marine Corps Poli- 
cies, is one week long and is de- 
signed to increase the ability of the 
individual Marine officer to present 
and support the best interests of the 
Marine Corps at all times and in all 
situations. Included in this phase 
is instruction on prisoner of war 
psychology and survival techniques. 


Phase VIII, Amphibious Com- 
mand Post Exercises (PACKARD VII), 
lasts about 314 weeks. In this phase, 
the Senior School students are 
joined by the Junior School students 
to acquire practical experience in 
planning and executing an amphib- 
ious operation. 

Throughout all of the first 7 
phases, guest lectures are held with 
a frequency of about one per week. 
The guest lecturers are men who 
are prominent in their field. Some 
are college presidents and_profes- 
sors; some are top governmental 
officials; others are flag and general 
| oficers of the services. Their dis- 
Fcussions stimulate thought and 
broaden the professional — back- 
ground of the students. 


Having answered, generally, the 
first and second of the three ques- 
tions posed in the staff study, the 
third question, “How shall the ma- 
terial be taught?” remains. 


Lectures, demonstrations, terrain 
exercises, the command post exer- 
cise and periods of application are 
used as methods of instruction, but 
the majority of the instruction in 
the Senior Course is conducted in 
seminar groups of 10 students. 
Twelve seminar rooms, air condi- 
tioned and reasonably sound proof, 
are located in the basement of 
Breckinridge Hall. The objective 
of the seminar instruction is to make 
lull use of the vast amount of ex- 
perience possessed by the student 
body as a whole. The seminar sys- 
‘em permits (and requires) active 
participation by every member of 
the class in the discussion of each 
problem. This basic method of in- 
struction is defined as an informal 
conference of a relatively small 
stoup of students meeting, under 
the guidance of an instructor, to 
liscuss military problems and prin- 
ciples, solve requirements and ex- 
‘mine policy and doctrine. There 
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are 3 types of seminar prescribed; 
one for primary instruction, one for 
general discussion and one for prob- 
lem solving. 


Seminar discussions are “directed” 
by a faculty member who guides the 
discussion and helps in any way he 
can, but who does not “lay down 
the law.” This faculty member is 
called a D/S or Directing Staff. The 
real value of the seminar discussion 
is the contribution made by every 
member of the group. In some situ- 
ations students have been appointed 
to lead the discussions; when so 
designated, this student is called the 
Seminar Chairman (S/C). Regard- 
less of whether a faculty member or 
a student is discussion or seminar 
chairman, the chairman is respon- 
sible for running the discussion, 
summing up after the question or 
point has been covered, and for 
bringing out any points not in- 
cluded in the discussion. 

Prior to each seminar discussion, 
and well in advance to permit the 
study required, the students are is- 
sued an advance sheet containing 
the reading assignment and a precis 
of such supplementary reading as 
may be necessary for an understand- 
ing of the subject. The student 
must complete the required reading 
before the seminar meeting. In 
many cases, questions or a require- 
ment is included in the advanced 
sheet. The students must come to 
class with the questions or require- 
ments completed. 


This seminar method makes it 
necessary to have the problem 
authors or directors hold briefings 
for the faculty members who are 
acting as Directing Staff and stu- 
dents acting as seminar chairmen. 
These briefings give an opportunity 
to the problem director to answer 
questions, stress main ideas, correct 
any errors noted in the material is- 
sued, and generally prepare his team 
of faculty and/or students for the 
job of directing the seminar groups. 
It should be emphasized here that 
when a student is acting as chair- 
man, a faculty member is present 
and available to intervene in any 
discussion if it digresses, or if an im- 
portant point has been missed. 

To recapitulate, instruction in the 
Senior Course includes what Marine 
officers need to know for command 
or general staff duty appropriate to 


their rank: 

a) the capabilities, limitations and 
emp:oyment of the Marine regi- 
ment, group, division, wing and 
force, with emphasis on the Marine 
air-ground team as a single weapons 
system; 

b) the critical examination of the 
capabilities and limitations of cur- 
rent tactics, techniques, equipment, 
accepted standards and trends in de- 
velopment, with the direction of 
thought toward improvement; and 


c) the staff concepts and responsi- 
bilities at the various levels (regi- 
ment, group, division, wing, force) 
with emphasis on general staff func- 
tions and including those special 
staff functions directly related to the 
fundamental mission of the US Ma- 
rine Corps. 

In addition, and of considerable 
importance, is the instruction in- 
cluded to broaden the professional 
background of the students. In- 
cluded here is the study of pertinent 
military history and current na- 
tional and foreign military policies. 
For example, guest lecturers have 
spoken on the economic and _politi- 
cal factors in the formation of na- 
tional strategy, US foreign policy, 
political geography, the instruments 
of national policy and the national 
higher direction of war. 

Covered also are the organization 
and responsibilities of the various 
elements of the national defense 
structure with stress on the functions 
of the Marine Corps as a service and 
its relationship to the other elements 
within the Defense Department. 
Lectures are given on the duties and 
responsibilities of the principal staff 
sections in Headquarters Marine 
Corps, together with their relation- 
ships within the Navy Department. 
Instruction includes current Marine 
Corps doctrine pertaining to opera- 
tions, training and logistics; and 
familiarization with unified, speci- 
fied and combined command organ- 
izations and responsibilities. 

The records of student perform- 
ance are not sufficiently comparable 
or measurable to wariant any con- 
clusions on methodology at this 
time. However, the results of exam- 
inations and the observations of the 
staff and faculty have indicated en- 
thusiastic acceptance of the curricu- 
lum and the “new look” in teach- 
ing. US # MC 
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@® $‘THE PAST YEAR HAS WITNESSED 
three unique pronouncements on 
the physical fitness of American 
youth: 

1) President Eisenhower called a 
special meeting of 140 of the nation’s 
leaders, including many of its top 
athletes, because of his concern over 
the physical deterioration of our 
vouth. 

2) Maj Gen M. G. Baker, when 
sworn in as the new chairman of the 
Reserve Forces Policy Board, noted 
the alarming decline in the physical 
fitness of the Reserve. 

3) The Commandant, in Marine 
Corps Order 6100.1 of 1 April 1956, 
stated that the problem of achieving 
physical fitness is major because of 
the relatively low physical fitness 
level of the youth of the nation. 

What caused all this furor over 
the physical condition of American 
youth? The immediate cause was 
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the release of information on the 
draft rejectees of the Korean War 
Period and a basic study of the 
physical fitness of American youth 
made by Dr. Hans Kraus, associate 
professor of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation at New York Uni- 
versity, with the assistance of Dr. 
Kurt Herschorn, Bonnie Prudden 
and Sonja Weber. 

Mr. Eisenhower heard about the 
study indirectly. When Senator 
James H. Duff was governor of 
Pennsylvania he ended the pollution 
of the Schuylkill River and en- 
deared himself with John B. Kelly, 
Sr., former sculling champion of the 
world. Kelly wrote Duff about the 
Kraus study and Duff was so ap- 
palled that he went to see the Presi- 
dent. He told Mr. Eisenhower, 
“. .. one of the most serious prob- 
lems facing us now is the physical 
deterioration of our youth.” 


se 










By LtCol W. P. J. Drakeley 














Not long after that meeting M. 
Eisenhower invited Dr. Kraus ané 
Miss Prudden to lunch. Other guest 
included Vice President Nixon, 
Kelly, Sr. and Jr., another champion 
oarsman, former golf champion 
Bobby Jones, baseball star Willie 
Mays, boxer Archie Moore, tennis 
star Tony ‘Trabert and _ forme 
heavyweight champion Gene Tu. 
ney. 

The President was so shocked by 
what Miss Prudden and Dr. Kraus 
told him that he wrote a note 
Nixon right after lunch. “Dea 
Dick . . . After what we heard @ 
luncheon today, I really think we 
should try to take the lead in doing 
something.” Here are the facts that 
shocked the President. 

1) Between June 1948 and Jum 
1955, over 4 million young men wet 
examined for the draft. A shockitf 
52 percent — over 2 million —wet 
rejected on physical grounds. 

















2) Recently Dr. Kraus and hi ee 
associates gave a series of tests =, 
muscular fitness to a representati" pec 
group of American and Européal ata 
youngsters. From ages 6 to 16 th sit; ” 
Americans proved less muscular thal fl 
the Europeans. The American” ©! 
failed to pass 50 percent of the tests Othe 
compared with less than 10 perce? that, a 
of the Europeans. i ger 

Marine 
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A distinguished Reserve officer whose business is human mortality rates 





offers some sound advice on a national and ever-present military problem 








number are not rugged enough to 
meet minimum military standards. 

In 1940 a large number of 
draftees were given the classic “step 
test” for physical fitness by the Har- 
vard Fatigue Laboratory. Result— 
except for the ex-school athletes and 
the farm boys, the draftees weren't 
much better than a group of Welles- 
ley girls given the same test! 

A comparison of WW I and WW 
II personnel at the Great Lakes 
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Naval Training Station showed that 
American men are growing steadily 
heavier with no indication that the 
increased weight is due to anything 
but mere fat. The Harvard studies 
revealed that the major reason for 
this fat is lack of physical activity. 
Thomas McDonough, director of 
physical education at Emory Uni- 
versity, found that the physical de- 
terioration has progressed to such 
a point that they had to discontinue 
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pion : chinning because so few boys could 
jillie f9 a pass the test. He reports that the 
oni f wet. A boys still have leg muscles but 
rm | ot muscles in the shoulder girdie and 


Tur: arms have almost disappeared. 


Four years ago when I had tne 
privilege of activating the 2nd De- 
pot Supply Battalion, I decided that 
my mission was to produce a Ready 
Reserve unit that would be ready 
to trot at the drop of a hat. This 
objective implied physical fitness as 
well as proper instruction in mili- 
tary skills along with orientation in 
the supply system. 
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ven Of his outfit to 9 triorna,_| 


June Since we can’t figure the next war 
ie ss on being anything short of a no- 
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1 hig The study revealed that the basic LtCol W. P. J. Drakeley, USMCR maintains that the “poor physical condition 
¢ fom “480 for the poor physical condi- of the average reservist’ prompted him to write this article. His activities in 
ati (02 is simple lack of motion—the behalf of nation-wide physical fitness have won him a solid reputation on that 
pe American children spend 90 per- subject in many circles, civilian and military. Now General Agent for the Penn 
the “Ct of the school week sleeping and = Mutual Life Insurance in Wilmington, Del, LtCol Drakeley received his commis- 
‘thay ting, with only 1 percent to physi- sion in September 1941. During WWII he served with the 4th Amtrac Bn and 


ican @l Conditioning. was cited for his performance of duty as an amtrac company commander at 
tests Other studies conclusively show Kwajalein. He went on the inactive duty list in 1946. _ 
rectify that, as healthy as the nation’s youth That LtCol Drakeley practices what he preaches is evidenced by the fact that 






in gencral may be, an alarming he works out daily at the local YMCA and hikes 10 miles every weekend. 
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tice emergency, we must have a 
Reserve’ that is well-trained and 
well-conditioned, ready for instant 
mobilization. 

After two encampments, it was 
obvious that our mechanized civili- 
zation was making our youth as soft 
as their processed foods. It was ap- 
parent too that the usual sports pro- 
grams and individual methods avail- 
able to Reservists were not adequate 
to keep them physically fit. What 
could be done about it? 

In 1954, we decided that the mili- 
tary equivalent of the Decathelon, 
the Triathelon, which consists of a 
pistol shoot, a 240-meter swim and 
a 2-mile run, offered the best avail- 
able means to solve this peculiar 
Reserve problem. To be successful, 
a program to improve the physical 
fitness of Reserves would have to be 
voluntary and largely self-directed. 
The Triathelon fitted these require- 
ments. 

It was evident that getting such 
a program started would require a 
tremendous initial thrust to over- 
come the inertia and indifference of 
a generation geared to push buttons 
and foam rubber cushions. It seemed 
to us that anything short of per- 
sonal example would be impotent. 
For this reason, I personally chal- 
lenged the Battalion to compete 
with me in the Triathelon. This 
challenge incited one officer and 20 
men to compete. The meet was run 
off at Camp Lejeune in 1954. When 
the scores were tallied, I won by a 
margin of 3 points. An encouraging 
start was made. 

The following year (1955), we de- 
cided to increase the stimulus so as 
to entice greater participation as 
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Action — not words — is the key to all physical fitness 





well as to increase its combat value. 
Again, 6 months prior to camp I 
challenged the battalion, but this 
time we boosted the contest up to 
Quadrathelon status by adding the 
assault bayonet course. The result 
was gratifying—4 officers and 39 men 
accepted the challenge. The Quad- 
rathelon was run off at Parris Is- 
land and this time I won by only 
2 points. 

There’s nothing like the illumina- 
tion of facts to dispei ignorance. 
Dr. Paul D. White, the Boston heart 
specialist who treated President 
Eisenhower, stated, “The idea that 
anyone should stop vigorous exer- 
cise at 40, or at any other age, is 
ridiculous and dangerous . . . the 
two greatest dangers are overeating 
and underexercising.” 

Dr. Ernest Jokl, internationally 
known heart specialist, says the 
main reason for death due to heart 
disease is that too many people drop 
all physical exercise upon reaching 
middle age. The doctor contends 
that the heart, like any muscle, 
needs regular exercise, and that the 
biggest mistake is to think heart at- 
tacks are due to exercise, when, on 
the contrary, undue slackening of 
activity leads to degeneration and 
early death. 

Although it’s true that people do 
drop dead on golf courses, Dr. Jokl 
attacks the belief that most heart 
attacks come during exertion. The 
nationwide figures show half of all 
heart attacks coming during sleep 
and most of the others right after 
eating a heavy meal. Only 2 percent 
happen during or after undue ex- 
ertion, and most of these could be 
attributed to tension. 







At a recent meeting of the Amer. 
ican Medical Association, “hy 























kinetic disease,” lack of motion gy c 
exercise, was described as the ail. 

ment most likely to make one q St 
candidate for heart attacks, diabetes, ue 
backaches, tension, nerves, stiff necks u 
and obesity. Underexercise was 

shown to be harmful for 4 main di 
reasons: 1) It contributes to organic BF ™ 
disease by storing emotional tension BS 
and producing all the diseases ass. B 
ciated with stress, 2) Greater ten Bt 


dency in the inactive for cancer of B 2 
the lung, appendicitis, cancer of the Bin 
prostate gland, ulcer of the duo. % 
denum, diabetes and cirrhosis of th § ¢ 
liver, 3) Diabetics who exercise need 
less insulin and have fewer blood ca 
vessel complications and 4) Lack of & let 
motion plays a more or less impor § sig 
tant role in varicose veins, clot, na 
hemorrhoids and muscle atrophy. let 
Apparently, most people don’t re tin 
alize the consequences of exercise su: 
deficiency. The body is equipped § th: 
with thousands of muscles. These § rie 
muscles are essential not only for 
motion, but for such never ending Dr 


functions as blood circulation, di-% nic 
gestion and elimination. Other mus § str 
cles hold the organs in place and he: 
keep the body erect. When doctor exe 
shown concern over muscles, they WI 
are not thinking of bulging biceps fac 
or knotted torsos, but the intricate @ cla: 


system of hidden muscles that make 7 

















up the bulk of the body tissue — wh 

which has to work properly if the 

body is to enjoy well being. Th 
In 1954 the American College off Re: 


Sports Medicine was formed to pio 
mote and advance medical a 
other scientific studies dealing wil 
the effect of physical activity on @ 
health of human beings at varidl 
stages of life. It reached some ind 
esting conclusions: 4 
1) A normally healthy body is## 
likely to suffer injury through % 
letics. 
2) Exertion through a 
doesn’t make the heart larger. 
on former athletes show the hea 
retains its normal size. In af 
cases it was actually smaller. 
3) Unknown defects such as dese 
tive arteries and blood vessels, 0 
exertion, cause illness and suddé 
death. 
4) Narrowing and thickening % 
arteries with waxy deposits, ™& 
main cause of coronary thrombo 
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and b!ockage of blood to other vital 
orgals. is found less often in exer- 
cisers than in non-exercisers. 

5) Cholesterol, one of the fatty 
substances which tends to clog ar- 
teries, is more readily used up with 





chs the aid of consistent exercise. 

a A committee of Philadelphia car- 
ain | ciclogists and physical educators 
nic made a thorough study of the La- 
ion | Salle High School rowing team in 
$0. 1948 and found no ill effects from 
ten. the strenuous sport. In a study of 
ol 900 adults who had been outstand- 
the ing athletes, the committee found 
luo. no marked heart disease or disor- 


the @ ders resulting from athletics. 


eed Current studies of the Ameri- 
ood can College of Sports Medicine of 
kof lettermen prior to 1937 promises 


por: significant information.  Prelimi- 
lot, ® nary answers from some 5,000 ex- 
y. lettermen indicate those who con- 
tre tinue some exercise tend to be less 
rcise | susceptible to degenerative diseases 
ped than their less active contempora- 
hese ries. 

for The facts are pretty conclusive. 
ding Dr. Paul D. White summed it up 
di f® nicely, “It’s the luxury—not the 
mu: stress or strain—that is stopping the 


and hearts in this country. Work and 


ctos™ exercise actually aid the heart.” 
they Why then, don’t people accept the 
cep facts. Basically, it’s because of a 
icate™ clash between reason and emotion. 
make The first thing that occurs to us 
issue, when we consider a remedial pro- 
[ the 





The author (in uniform) with the 
Reserve unit Quadrathelon trophy 
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gram, is the role of sports. As a 
matter of fact, it perplexes many 
that America, the sports-minded na- 
tion, is becoming a land of softies. 
How come? 


In this country emphasis is on 
competitive sports for the few and 
the very young. Those who need it 
most are either in the grandstands 
or on their posteriors before a tele- 
vision screen. Basketball and foot- 
ball, the most popular American 
sports, are restrictive in nature. The 
player has to be either tall or heavy. 
Baseball, though playable by all, 
provides less actual playing time 
and physiological effort than most 
active sports. Even in long games 
the outfielders get little exercise. 


Another limitation of our com- 
petitive sports system is that it de- 
prives graduates of the opportunity 
to make regular exercise a lifelong 
habit. 


Now that we understand the psy- 
chological background and the lim- 
itations of the popular American 
sports, we can formulate a program 
and decide on the appropriate fa- 
cilities. 

Since this physical disintegration 
didn’t occur overnight, it’s not go- 
ing to be remedied overnight. In 
view of the fact that the dissolution 
is even more acute in the middle- 
age group, the impetus must come 
from the top. Both military and 
civilian leaders have to show the 
way by action as well as by words. 

Dr. Kraus states that it is imper- 
ative to increase physical activity 
from early childhood through old 
age, otherwise our children will go 
into adulthood psychologically mal- 
adjusted because they never had the 
emotional outlet of physical exer- 
tion. 

The long-range program there- 
fore must begin in the grade schools 
where calisthenics should be started 
in the first grade and continued 
without interruption through all the 
school years. 

At home the parents can put the 
kids to work again. How? Sell or 
retire the electric floor polisher and 
power mower. Instead of driving the 
family bumper-to-bumper into the 
country on Sunday, revive the old 
custom of family walks. Let the kids 
run the errands and walk to school. 
Father can walk, at least part way, 
to work. 








What kind of a formal program 
will insure adequate physical devel- 
opment of our youth? To begin 
with, it must consist of daily train- 
ing for all in exercises and team 


sports. The combination is neces- 
sary to reach a balance in the prime 
requisites of physical fitness: agility, 
speed, strength, endurance and co- 
ordination. Team sports are also 
vital because of their character 
building role. 


The ideal program must not only 
insure daily, balanced physical ac- 
tivity for all, it must likewise estab- 
lish a habit that will be continued 
after graduation. What physical 
activity will meet this two-fold ob- 
jective: 

1) Walking should be _ re-estab- 
lished as a daily habit, and running, 
at least in the form of simple jog- 
ging, should be used as a warm-up 
for all games, sports and exercises. 
There is nothing to equal running 
for the development of lung endur- 
ance. Track as a sport not only pro- 
vides unusual physical benefits, it 
has the advantage of developing in- 
itiative, self-reliance and self- dis- 
cipline. 

2) Calisthenics, as distasteful as 
they may be, are still the most con- 
venient way to get into shape and 
stay fit. Walking or running and 
calisthenics make a practical com- 
bination because neither special 
equipment nor facilities are nec- 
essary. 


3) Tennis, Badminton and Hand- 
ball provide considerable exercise in 
a relatively short time, with little 
expense, and can be continued late 
in life. 

4) Swimming is one of the best 
forms of physical activity, not only 
because it develops all muscles and 
respiratory capacity to a high de- 
gree, but it is also a prerequisite to 
diving, skin diving, water polo and 
canoeing, as well as insurance against 
drowning. 

5) Soccer as a team sport because 
it doesn’t require exceptional build 
or expensive equipment. Any en- 
thusiastic boy can do well at it «vith 
little danger of injury because the 
sport involves little bodily contact. 

But how can the long-range pro- 
gram be launched and enforced? 
The answer is simple: Include this 
5-point program as an integral part 
of the school schedule from kinder- 
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garten to college and require mini- 
mum physical proficiency for pro- 
motion along with the minimum 
academic attainment. 

This may be very fine for our Re- 
serve program of 1975, you may be 
thinking, but how about the Reserve 
program of 1956? 

Dr. Hubert E. Brogden, Director 
of Research, Army Personnel Re- 
search, supplies the answer with his 
description of the fighter-hero as one 
who is: 

1) Intelligent 
well educated. 

2) More socially adept; he gets 
along with buddies much better than 
the non-fighter. 

3) A natural leader. 

4) More stable emotionally, and 
has superior ability to adjust to 
changing situations. 

5) Probably from a higher so- 
cial and economic level with a stable 
home life and strong ties with par- 
ents. 

6) More tolerant, more socially 
responsible. 

In short, the fellow we want is a 
“doer.” How do we recognize him 
and where do we find him? The 
“doers” are easily identified for they 
are the boys who are active in sports 
and hobbies in the local high schools 
or in various athletic clubs. 

Since the “doer” is tougher and 
keenly interested in sports, he is the 
sort of fellow who will respond to 
the challenge of the Quadrathelon. 
Being intelligent, he’ll readily recog- 
nize the advantage of doing some- 
thing about his Reserve obligation 
instead of drifting like a lost lamb 
until he is given an indiscriminate 
assignment by the draft board. Be- 


and reasonably 





ing a natural leader, he will more 
readily appreciate the exceptional 
opportunity for leadership training 
in the Marine Reserve. 

Let's assume an aggressive recruit- 


ing program built around the 
Quadrathelon fills our ranks with 
the better-conditioned youth, how 
do we keep them fit. Two dove- 
tailed programs will do the trick: 
1) Bayonet and pistol training would 
be integrated with the regular sched- 
ule, plus 2) An extra-curricular pro- 
gram built around the 5 ideal 
forms of physical activity, supple- 
mented with an athletic program 
that capitalizes on the sport in which 
the recruits excel. 

Strong motivation could be ob- 
tained from the challenge of the 
annual Quadrathelon contest, but 
this stimulus would have to be but- 
tressed by a little “persuasion” that 
is afforded by the service record 
book and the fitness report. 

The evaluation system for rating 
military proficiency includes such 
characteristics as attitude, initiative, 
judgment, co-operation and endur- 
ance. If COs would evaluate their 
personnel with the thought in mind 
that a military man must be not 
only a well-trained but a well-con- 
ditioned individual, they would stay 
fit to survive. Self-preservation, the 
strongest human instinct, will pro- 
vide the desired motivation when 
properly harnessed. When all hands, 
up and down the ladder, realize 
that promotion is contingent upon 
minimum physical proficiency as 
well as military competence, the soft 
under belly of the Corps will melt 
away. 

Since a Regular Marine is dedi- 
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Fall In! 


cated to his profession and there js 
no legitimate excuse for lack of 
physical fitness, physical require. 
ments can be enforced if the desire 
and conviction exists at the top. 

But the Marine Reservists pose a 
different problem. They at least 
have what appears to be a conven. 
ient excuse in the form of a civilian 
career. Actually, when you consider 
that one who hides behind his occu. 
pation as a reason for lack of body. 
motion is inviting physical disinte. 
gration, it is a pretty flimsy alibj 
at best. Consequently, the fitness re. 
port and service record book can be 
utilized here as well. 

However, before any Commanding 
Officer embarks on a remedial pro- 
gram, he must ask himself some 
soul-searching questions: 1) Is he 
interested in doing what's proper, 
or what’s popular? 2) Is he willing 
to persist, if his career can be fur- 
thered by expedient compromises? 
and 3) Is he willing to demonstrate 
his conviction by personal example? 


Believe me, it will take nerve, de- 
termination and perseverance to get 
the teenagers out of the “poagie 
bait” shops and the “over-30-group” 
out of the gin mills. 

But regardless of what you per- 
sonally would like to do, it’s a fact 
that the Defense Department has 
embarked upon making the expres- 
sion “Ready Reserve” mean what it 
suggests. Anyone who reads care 
fully the Marine Corps Order of | 
April. 1956 can’t mistake the inten- 
tion to have a fighting force, 
whether Reserve or Regular, that is 


ready to go at the drop of a hat. 
US @ MC 





@ IN THE OLD 4TH Marines in Shanghai before WWII, it was not uncommon to see a second lieutenant 
have a company for a week or so in between transports from the States. 

The exec had gone home on the last boat and the company commander was up at Chingwangtao 
getting things ready for the company to go up and fire the range, so the new second lieutenant who had 
arrived the day before took over the company that morning. 

As he stepped out in front of the troops a gasp went up. He was small in stature, rosy-cheeked and 
looked as though he was about 16 years old. In the silence that followed as the gunnery sergeant was 
taking his post, some wit in the rear rank spoke in a stage whisper. 


“.. and a little child shall lead them. . 


” 


The new lieutenant made no sign that he had heard the remark, and we all chuckled over it after 


drill was over that morning. 


But that afternoon, the same remark didn’t seem quite so funny. A company training order, signed in 
a firm hand by the new lieutenant appeared on the board. 
“At 0500 tomorrow morning ‘C’ Company will fall out with heavy marching order packs and full field 
equipment to embark on a 10-mile hike around the International Settlement .... and a little child shall 


lead them!” 


CWO F. T. Stolley 


(The Gazette will pay $10.00 for each anecdote published. Submissions should be short and pointed.) 
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@ GENERAL SHEPHERD HAS CALLED 
our Reserve the “secret weapon of 
the Marine Corps.” 

Who are the people who directly 
administer this all important pro- 
gram to our vital Organized Marine 
Corps Reserve? Under the super- 
vision of the Division of Reserve at 
Headquarters Marine Corps and its 
respective District Headquarters, 
there is a group of Regular and Re- 
serve Marine’ officers stationed 
throughout the nation wherever an 
organized Marine Reserve unit has 
been established. These officers, so 
often accused of holding down the 
proverbial “plank,” are the quarter- 
backs of the Reserve team and their 
duties are possibly among the most 
misunderstood and least known of 
any officer assignments. These men 
are known as Inspector-Instructors. 

With our expanded ever-growing 
Reserve program and in view of its 
increased role in the national de- 
fense picture, it would be wise for 
more officers and men to take a 
close look at this duty and its respon- 
sibilities. You stand an excellent 
chance of having it as one of your 
future assignments. Many career 
officers have found themselves both 
unhappy and confused after a few 
months of this duty mainly because 
they didn’t fully understand its im- 
portance and scope. A letter from 
Headquarters Marine Corps en- 
tiled “Duty as an Inspector-Instruc- 
tor” summed this matter up when 
it said: “You will find this type of 
duty radically different from any- 
thing you have ever encountered 
with Regular units of the Marine 
Corps.” 

The first step towards a better 
| understanding of this duty is to 
analyze the title you bear, Inspector- 
Instructor, Simplified to the ex- 
treme, it means that the job is first 
to instruct the unit and then to in- 
spect it, in order to insure certain 
standards of operation. This func- 
tion cannot be pin-pointed since it 
vanes widely between units within 
the Reserve. Factors that contribute 
(0 this variance are the unit’s mis- 
"on, availability of qualified per- 
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sonnel, successful public relations 
and recruiting within a given local- 
ity, training facilities and the de- 
gree of success achieved between the 
Inspector-Instructor and the Re- 
serve Commanding Officer. The 
joint mission of these two men is to 
create a self-sufficient, well-trained, 
Ready Reserve unit. The Com- 
manding Officer of the Reserve unit 
is personally charged with the re- 
cruitment, administration, training, 
supply and state of readiness of his 
unit. This is an awe inspiring mis- 
sion and accounts for the presence 
of the Inspector-Instructor and his 
staff. Their function is to assist the 
commanding officer in achieving his 
mission, supplementing where re- 
quired, until the unit can eventually 
become completely self supporting. 

A most necessary, yet ofttimes 
confusing, aspect of this assignment 
is the Commanding Officer—Inspec- 
tor-Instructor relationship. To a 
large extent the success of the unit 
depends on successfully resolving 
the mission of each. The Reserve 
CO commands the unit and carries 
the many detailed responsibilities it 
entails. The Inspector-Instructor on 
the other hand is responsible to his 
Director and the Commandant to see 
that the unit makes maximum prog- 
ress toward their goal. This gener- 
ally consists of rendering assistance 
on an “as required” basis. Initially, 
upon activation of a unit, this 
amounts to 100 percent, but a sure 
gauge of the progress a unit is mak- 
ing and its degree of readiness is the 
amount of its own functioning it 
has assumed. This long awaited day 
for I&Is doesn’t arrive easily and is 
often hampered by uncontrollable 
problems. A study of the limited 
amount of time available in the 48 
drills plus the 2 weeks of summer 
camp would show this task demands 
a high degree of organization. 

This organization, no matter how 
well planned, is not effective unless 
it is supported by considerable unit 
interest and enthusiasm. The pri- 
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mary interest of a Marine Reservist 
remains his family, method of live- 
lihood, education and then, pos- 
sibly, his Reserve obligation. This 
is to be expected and allowed for 
in unit planning. Also to be con- 
sidered are the many demands on 
the average person’s time these days, 
occupational conflicts and a steady 
turnover in personnel which creates 
a number of problems itself. Main- 
taining a unit’s strength and drill 
attendance at a high level goes hand 
in hand with the members’ interest. 

The variety of tasks of an Inspec- 
tor-Instructor is rather lengthy: re- 
cruiter, sales executive, training offi- 
cer, public information officer, ac- 
countable officer, classification offi- 
cer, investigator, editor and/or re- 
porter, shipping and receiving offi- 
cer, instructor (on any subject), 
administrator, public speaker, ath- 
letic coach, rifle and pistol coach, 
liaison representative with other 
services and civilians, authority on 
any phase of military matters, legal 
expert on reserve and draft laws, 
officer procurement officer, expert 
on military ceremonies and proto- 
col, organizer and leader in com- 
munity welfare projects (Toys for 
Tots, Little League, Boy Scouts), 
co-ordinator and so on. 

Books could be written on the 
generalities of this assignment, its 
good points and bad, but there are 
few, if any, peacetime assignments 
today where a career officer can do 
more to help his Corps and better 
himself than in this one particular 
billet. A few of the traits that would 
serve any I&I in good stead are: 
personal drive, patience, initiative, 
tact, the ability to consider a prob- 
lem from all possible points of view, 
and not the least, a sense of humor. 
I will venture that a consensus 
taken today of our I&Is in the field 
would result in this analysis. It is 
the most trying, rewarding, frustra- 
ting, enlightening, time consuming, 
interesting, varied and broadening 
duty in the Marine Corps. I've fin- 
ished my tour and I say, if it comes 
your way, “Don’t miss it! I’m glad I 
didn’t.” US @ MC 
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@ Is THE TRAINING OF THE MARINE 
Corps Reserve an efficient, produc- 
tive operation? 

This question is one that arises 
when one considers the cost of the 
Reserve program, and is also in- 
variably asked of Inspector-Instruc- 
tors by other regular Marines while 
their units are at annual field train- 
ing. It is an especially important 
question in view of current United 
States defense policy, which empha- 
sizes a large Reserve force and a 
comparatively small Regular estab- 
lishment. In order to determine the 
effectiveness of Reserve training it 
is necessary to understand the mis- 
sion of the Reserve. 

The Marine Corps Manual defines 
the mission of the Marine Corps 
Reserve. Generally this mission is 
expressed in the following concept: 
In time of war and/or national 
emergency, the Reserve must be 
capable of integration into the Fleet 
Marine Forces. There are no stated 
qualifications as to how long a peri- 
od of time will be available for this 
integration, so we must assume that 
the individual Reservist is capable 
of performing with a Regular com- 
bat unit in his rank and MOS, im- 
mediately upon being mobilized. 
Further, there is definitely implied 
the fact that the Reserve unit will 
not be operational; that is, upon re- 
porting to a Marine Corps base the 
unit is disbanded and its personnel 
integrated into existing or new FMF 
units with Regular Marines. 

To accomplish this. mission the 
Marine Corps Reserve is formed 
into “type” units. The Reserve unit 
trains as a unit, in the same way a 
similar FMF unit trains. Within the 
capabilities of its own officers and 
NCOs, the Reserve unit conducts its 
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A combination of unit and specialist training 


is needed to meet the requirements of effective 





own training during its home train- 
ing and at annual field training. 
The Inspector-Instructor Staff steps 
in to conduct instruction only when 
the level of instruction, or the sub- 
ject matter, is beyond the unit’s 
capability. This same _ principle 
applies to the use of Regular Ma- 
rines at a summer camp Training 
Activity. The principal duty of the 
Inspector-Instructor, with regard to 
training, is to supervise. Supervision 
takes the form of insuring a realistic 
and progressive training program, 
and insuring that the content of the 
matter taught is accurate and up-to- 
date. Frequently the Inspector-In- 
structor Staff will be called upon to 
conduct Technique of Instruction 
schooling, NCO school and officers’ 
school. The degree of Inspector- 
Instructor participation is depend- 
ent upon the ability of the officers 
and NCOs in each particular unit. 

I have briefly outlined the train- 
ing mission and, in general, the 
method of achieving that mission. 
Is the mission, as defined, being 
achieved? First we should examine 
some of the obstacles to training a 
Reserve unit. 

The first obstacle is time. An Or- 
ganized Marine Corps Reserve unit 
holds 48 drills of a minimum of 2 
hours’ duration each fiscal year. If 
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a double drill is held (2 drills in one 
day), the drill is a minimum of § 
hours. Assuming only single drills 
are held, and the Reservist attends 
all of them, he will receive 96 hours 
of instruction each fiscal year. An- 
nual field training is a 14 or 15-day 
affair. However, there are normal 
ly only 1014 training days at camp, 
the other days being spent in travel 
or the liberty weekend. The annual 
field training will follow the hous 
that the Regular Marines at the 
Training Activity normally work. 
We therefore spend about 74 hours 
a year in training at summer camp. 
The total training for the 12-month 
year must then take place in 17) 
hours. Contrast this with the Regu: 
lar who trains about 1680 hours 4 
year (computed on 48, 5-day weeks, 
7hr/day). 

Another obstacle to training } 
attendance. Attendance at drill and 
summer camp is not compulsory, 
except for Reserves enlisted into the 
“6-month training program.” In 
keeping with the traditional volu- 
tary aspect of the Corps, Reserve 
participation has not been mae 
mandatory. There are remarkably 
few Reserve who attend 100 per 
cent of all scheduled drills and at- 
nual field training. With so few 
hours of training each vear, each 
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drill missed has its effect on a man’s 
proficiency. When he fails to attend 
annual field training, the effect is 
crucial. Missing drill not only af- 
fects the absentee, it is detrimental 
to the entire unit’s training pro- 
gram. Absenteeism radically affects 
the progress of the whole program. 
The military background of the 
individual Reservist is another ob- 
stacle. Despite the advantages of 
Reserve participation very few “vet- 
erans” join Organized Reserve units. 
The composition of the Reserve unit 
is predominantly that of men with- 
out prior service — the high school 
boys. At least 16 weeks of training 
in a recruit platoon is necessary be- 
fore such men can be integrated into 
one of the T/O platoons of the 
unit. After a year, or 18 months in 
the unit, just about the time when 
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you are getting some place with the 
man, he applies for active duty or 
enlists in the Regular Marine Corps. 
The unit is thus handicapped by a 
high turnover of personnel, and 
consequently the large majority of 
the men can only be classified as 
high grade recruits. 

Then there is the administrative 
obstacle; the same one that plagues 
the Regular establishment. In the 
Reserve this obstacle is compounded 
in its effects. Just prior to embark- 
ing for summer camp this problem 
assumes especially grotesque propor- 
tions. In a unit of about 200 or 
more men, the best part of each drill 
for the 4 weeks preceding departure 
must be spent in giving physicals, 
inoculations, issuing equipment, etc. 
Furthermore, throughout the year, 
any time spent in the first sergeant’s 








Capt. F. D. Singer draws on experience acquired during a 
tour of duty as Inspector-Instructor with the 3d Communi- 
cations Company, Marine Corps Reserve, Rochester, NY, for 
the basis of this article. He entered the Marine Corps in 
1943 with the V12 program and was commissioned in 1945. 
In the years between WW II and Korea he served at sea on 
various ships as a Detachment CO and TQM. This was 
followed by a tour with the 2d Mar Div. In 1950 he attended 
Communication Officers’ School and went to Korea where 


he served with the Signal Bn and the Ist Marines. There he earned the Com- 
mencation Ribbon. Returning to the States he was an instructor with the Signal 
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office must be deducted from the 170 


hours of possible training. We can 
talk of conducting our administra- 
tion after or before the training 
hours, but the “union” attitude is 
very difficult to overcome. 

There is one last obstacle which 
must be considered. As previously 
stated, each unit is a type unit. Any 
NCO with prior service joining the 
Reserve unit in his hometown, must 
be fitted into a billet no matter 
what his MOS and previous training 
might be. Because of this, many of 
the unit’s NCOs are not capable of 
conducting training within the pri- 
mary functional field of the unit. 
Aside from this fact, the NCOs must 
fill billets commensurate with their 
rank, even though they are not ca- 
pable of exercising the responsibili- 
ties of the billet. So not only must 
the untrained men be trained, but 
the NCOs must be retrained into a 
new functional field. At the same 
time that they are learning (under 
our present concept) the NCO must 
also supervise the training of the 
“recruits.” No Inspector-instructor 
Staff is large enough to train all the 
personnel of the Reserve unit at the 
number of levels that would be op- 
timum. 

If the foregoing obstacles to train- 
ing are universal throughout the 
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Reserve Program, and they very 
probably are although to varying 
degrees within each unit, then there 
can be no escape from the fact that 
there are serious limitations on the 
training abilities of the Reserve Pro- 
gram. As the program matures and 
officers and administrative personnel 
gain experience, the administrative 
obstacle will be reduced. But as 
long as the Reserve unit is composed 
of personnel from the same sources, 
the other obstacles remain. The 
solution must be to remove the ob- 
stacles or, if they are inherent, revise 
the training. 

Since, when we talk of training 
we talk of men, it is best to consider 
how to increase Reserve member- 
ship. It is not incongruous with our 
traditions of voluntary service to 
require active Reserve participation 
of men released from active service 
who have not completed their obli- 
gated service. These men would lend 
stability to the Reserve units. They 
originally joined the Marine Corps 
or Marine Corps Reserve volun- 
tarily, therefore performance is all 
that is compulsory. Attendance is 
no more non-voluntary than are the 
prohibitions against the Regular 
Marine from illegally absenting 
himself from duty. However, if we 
are to retain our current policies, 
then the training of the men with- 
out prior service who remain in the 
unit for only a comparatively short 
period of time, does not present an 
unsolvable problem. 

Either way, voluntary or compul- 
sory, we should first revise the mis- 
sion of the Marine Corps Reserve. 
First, we should state that one mis- 
sion is to conduct training that will 
insure that Marines with prior serv- 
ice retain and improve their mili- 
tary and technical proficiency so 
that they may be readily integrated 
into the Fleet Marine Forces in time 
of war. Secondly, we should state 
that a second mission is to conduct 
training so that Marines without 
prior service become proficient in 
the basic military subjects, and that 
with a minimum of additional ac- 
tive duty training (90 days), they 
could be integrated into the Fleet 
Marine Forces in time of war. Un- 
der this revised mission we would 
have to revise the organization of 
our units, and consequently our 
training program. 

Some time ago an article was pub- 
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lished in the GazeTre advocating 
the formation of composite rather 
than type units. I support that basic 
plan. By their size, however, we can- 
not include a multitude of MOSs in 
a single Reserve unit. What I would 
recommend is that each unit, 
whether it be a battalion or a com- 
pany, be organized in such a way 
that it would have a specialist sub- 
ordinate unit or units, and a special 
infantry unit. 

Marines with prior service would 
be assigned to the specialist unit, 
except for those required to train 
the special infantry unit. In the 
specialist unit the men would train 
within that specialty, and either re- 
ceive a new MOS, or be assigned 
the specialty as an additional MOS. 
I am certain that surprisingly few 
MOSs would require change. Men 
without prior service would be as- 
signed to the special infantry unit 
after completion of their recruit 
training within the Reserve unit. In 
the special infantry unit they would 
receive comprehensive training in 
all basic military subjects, advanced 
infantry and small unit training. 
When qualified, and not yet as- 
signed to extended active duty, they 
could be transferred to the special- 
ist unit. The length of time would 
vary with each individual, but 
would probably take from 18 to 24 
months. 

This plan would not require aug- 
mentation of present Inspector-In- 
structor Staffs. Enlisted I&I person- 
nel are normally above average and, 
in addition to being well versed in 
their military specialty, are ade- 
quately proficient in the other basic 
military subjects. The plan would 
relieve the unit’s NCOs from train- 
ing new men in a specialty which 
they, the unit NCOs, are not pro- 
ficient in themselves. The NCOs 
could concentrate on learning their 
new “trade.” The new men could 
concentrate on learning to be basic 
Marines, with specialization coming 
after they become fully qualified as 
Marines. 

The training program during 
Annual Field Training would also 
require revision. The Marines of 
the special infantry unit would 
spend more time on the range and 
really learn to shoot their weapons. 
The Marines of the specialist com- 
ponent would require only refresher 
time on the range. Similarly, field 








work would require adjusi ment, | 
The concept being not to teach 
multitude of subjects, but to teach — 
a few and have them learned wel], 

In conclusion, we should consider 
the probable value of this trainj 
system by comparison with that 
used by other services. The Nayy | 
trains on a specialist basis. Their / 
divisions (comparable to our cop 
panies) train in either 2 or 4 rating 
They emphasize the specialty and 
the individual. Training is pr 
marily of the formal, or classroom 
type. The New York Nationg 
Guard trains on a unit basis, simi 
lar to our present training syst 
Guard units, however, are intend 
for activation and subsequent oper 
ational employment as units. Both 
systems work well where I have ob 
served them. So one might ask, why 
doesn’t unit training work for a 
Marine unit as well as for a Guard 
unit? The answer is this. First, 
Guardsmen are draft deferred and 
have no active duty requirement; 
they will therefore remain with the 
unit for 8 years. Secondly, Guard 
units can and do enforce compul 
sory attendance. In this locality = 
(Rochester, NY) they consistently 
average over 90 percent drill and . 
camp attendance. The man is thus 
exposed to the maximum training 
hours available. 

Considering the needs of the Ma 
rine Corps, a combination of unit 
and specialist training, as_ herein 
outlined, might prove to be a better 
method than the training system we 
now employ. The reasons have been 
stated before. What we should dois 
experiment with this proposed 
method of training. Establish new, 
or reorganize some old Reserve 
units on the proposed method. Give 
the unit at least 2 years, and then 
compare it with the present “type” 
unit. Compare them in the field by 
their performance; compare them by 
formal, written examination; also 
compare them with regard 
strength and drill attendance. I be 
lieve the result will be an improved; 
Reserve training program, with the 
Marine Corps Reserve being com 
prised of more proficient and m™ ore 
realistically trained units. If a W 
should come, the performance 
proficiency of the Marine Corps 
combat will be largely affected B 
the performance and proficiency ¢ 
the Marine Corps Reserve. US @™ 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


When professional soldiers think in terms of future concepts, it is natural that they 
should to find some of their guide lines in the military actions of the past. It 
was with this in mind that the idea was conceived of presenting the report of a 
combat action as seen by two ig commanders. To be of va 
had to shed some light on the p of today: fluid actions of mobile forces operat- 
ing over widely separated areas; the logistic problems incumbent in such action; the 
effect of terrain on the conduct of the operation and, most important, the employment 
of air elements operating in conjunction with the ground forces. 

The campaigns which were fought in the Western Desert during WWII seemed 
to fit the requirements more so than those of any other theater. Here, unencumbered 
by the problems which normally beset military operations in more 
opposing forces were free to engage each other in a classic form of war i the 
combatants only. A project to present such a report was begun in the spring of 1955. 

Through the assistance of Col R. T. Vance, then the Marine Corps staff represen- 
tative at CINCNELM in London, B. H. Liddell Hart was reached and several 
actions were examined to select the one best suited to the purpose. 

At first it was considered that the operations at El Alamein might be most reward- 
ing since there the elements of offense, stand and retreat were executed ¢ Bo 
i Because of the length and complexity of this whole campaign, however, 1] 
Hart recommended that the narrative be limited to the battle of Alam Halfa, the 
second phase of the campaign. Here, the opposing forces were about equal (although 
the logistical advantage lay with the British) whereas the first battle (retreat from 
Tobruk) and the third battle (British counteroffensive) were too one-sided. 

It was also Liddell Hart who recommended the authors best suited to do the job. 
Bayerlein commanded the spearhead of Rommel’s primary thrust and Roberts com- 
manded the unit which blocked it — each was instrumental! in the conduct of the 
action and both saw the battle from the same level. The authors wrote their portions 
independently and neither has seen the other’s manuscript; thus a true picture, as 
each saw it, is presented. Liddell Hart has tied the two accounts together and 
placed the action in perspective. The translation, from the original German, of Gen 
Bayerlein’s article was done by Capt H. W. Henzel, USMC. 

The pictures bearing the authors’ credit lines are from their own personal collec- 
tions and the captions identify the actual points concerned. 

Discrepancies in the order of battle will be noticed in comparing one account with 
the other. These, presumably, are the results of erroneous intelligence information on 
both sides. Although perhaps confusing, these errors will give the reader a picture of 
the amount of information each side had available. Further, it shows how the fog of 
battle obscures the field commander’s perception of his opponent and firmly substan- 
tiates the axiom, that war is truly an art. 
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Acclaimed as one of the great military minds of the 
century, B. H. Liddell Hart was born in France in 
October 1895. He received his education in England 
at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge University. 
With the outbreak of World War I he entered the 
King’s Own Light Yorkshire Infantry and embarked 
for France in 1915. As a captain he,saw action in the 
battles of Ypres and later he participated in the fierce 
fighting of the battle of the Somme, where the British 
used tanks for the first time at Cambrai. 

Using his experiences during these actions in con- 
junction with a greal deal of research, he prepared a 
study of infantry tactics in 1917. He later revised this 
study for its publication by the British Army as an 
Infantry Training Manual in 1920. 

The opportunity to further his active military 
career was denied him when he was invalided out of 
the service in 1924 as a result of the wounds received 
during the war. Appointed military correspondent for 
the Daily Telegraph in 1925, he assumed the role of 
tactical analyst and military critic while at the same 
time editing the military articles for the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 

Appointed permanent military critic and corre- 
spondent of The Times in 1935, he at once made full 
use of this position to conduct a campaign for a more 
effective co-ordination of the efforts being made in 
matters of National Defense, a campaign which led 
to the creation of a “Ministry for the Co-ordination 
of National Defense.” Unfortunately, the results 
achieved were far from being what Liddell Hart was 
asking for in the columns of The Times. 

In 1937 he became personal adviser to Hore-Belisha, 
then Minister for War, and was instrumental in the 
modernization of the British Army and the redistribu- 
tion of the Imperial Forces. Among many of his pro- 
posals that led to a modernized British Army was the 
creation of an armored division for the Middle East. 
It was in this organization that a number of officers 
such as LtCol (later Field Marshal Viscount) Mont- 
gomery, and Capt (later General) de Guingand, who 
became Montgomery’s Chief of Staff, received their 
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desert training. His faith in the importance of armo, 
led him to advocate the concept of deep penetration 
to cut the enemy’s communications far in the rear of 
the front. 

The author of no less than 27 volumes dealing with 
military tactics, history, strategy and the doctrines of 


national defense, his works can be considered the 


texts that educated the youthful officers of both the 
Allied and Axis armies prior to WW II. A sharp ex. 
ample of this fact is borne out by Fritz Bayerlein; 
comments on Field Marshal Rommel’s personal jour. 
nal of the campaign in North Africa. He credits 
Liddell Hart with being the “military author who 
made the greatest impression on the Field Marshal 
and highly influenced his tactical and strategical con. 
ceptions.” General Guderian, creator of the German 
Panzer units, maintains in his memoirs that the 
Panzer unit was based on Hart’s concept of an a: 
mored division combining tanks with mechanized 
infantry. His influence on the other side of the 
ledger can be seen in Montgomery’s effective use of 
night tactics in the desert after 1942, and Patton’ 
use of his deep penetration concept in his drive to 
ward the Rhine. 
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The military career of Generalleutnant Fritz Bayer 
lein, a.D., began when he served as a private of infant 
try on the Western Front in 1917. He was commis 
sioned in 1922, when the military restrictions of the 
Versailles Treaty limited the Officer Corps of tht 
Reichswehr to a small select group. His talents and 
abilities soon came to the attention of his superiorsané 
he was assigned to the Kriegsschule in Dresden, from 
1927-30, as an instructor. It was during this period 
that he came to know another officer with whom he 
was to be closely associated in years to come — Erwit 
Rommel. With the conclusion of his tour as an 
structor at the Kriegsschule, he reported to the Get 
eral Staff School in Berlin, as a student. He remained 
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there wiitil 1935. The intervening years until 1939 
found him serving as a general staff officer with vari- 
ous Panzer units. When the invasion of Poland was 
launched, Bayerlein was with the 10th Pz Div. For 
the campaign in France, he was with Panzerkorps 
Guderian which, as a part of Army Group A, was 
instrumental in executing the Manstein Plan in 
smashing through to the Channel coast behind the 
mass of the Franco-British armies. Remaining with 
Guderian when his command was expanded and re- 
designated Panzergroup Guderian, Baverlein partici- 
pated in the lightning drive of that unit through 
Minsk and Smolensk to the outskirts of Moscow. 

He first came to the public attention of the Allies 
as Chief of Staff of the Afrika Korps under Rommel 
in the Western Desert. His long association with 
Erwin Rommel and his part in the campaigns in 
Africa have made him one of the few living authori- 
ties on this period. He has collaborated with many 
military writers in reconstructing the operational his- 
tory of WWII — Liddell Hart's The Rommel Papers 
probably being the most familiar. 

As the war in North.Africa was drawing to a close, 
with the collapse of the Axis forces there, Bayerlein 
was transferred to the Russian Front, where he took 
command of the 3d Panzer Div, one of the oldest and 
best German armored units. In 1944 he moved back 
to the Western ‘Front with Rommel and took com- 
mand of the Panzerlehr Div. He led this division 
against the invasion forces in Normandy, at Caen, 
Tilly and St. Lo. Then, in the last German effort 
of the war, he had command of that division in the 
Ardennes offensive, spearheading the forces that hit 
the American forces in the Bastogne area in the Battle 
of the Bulge. As the tottering walls around the Third 
Reich began to crumble he took command of the 
LIII Panzer Korps during the last ditch defense of 
his homeland, in the struggle for the Rhine (Rema- 
gen) and the Ruhr. 

In presenting the German version of the Battle of 
Alam Halfa in this narrative, Gen Bayerlein can 
report with accuracy, since he was in actual command 
of the Afrika Korps at the height of the battle. One 
of his achievements in preparing this narrative is the 
manner in which he clears up the still popular mis- 
conception that the war in the desert was a duel be- 
tween the Afrika Korps and the British Eighth Army. 
In reality, that highly effective unit, the Afrika Korps, 
was merely a component of the combined Italo-Ger- 
man forces in which the preponderance of troops 
were Italian. 

He now lives in Wuerzburg-Heidingsfeld, Germany. 


_Major General G. P. B. Roberts, CB, DSO, MC, at the 
ume of his retirement, had one of the most successful 
careers in recent British military history. Born in the 
days of the Empire at Quetta, India in 1906, he saw 
that Empire through some of its most troubled days 
and played a vital part in the maintenance of the 
Commonwealth position in North Africa, by his lead- 
ership of the British units he commanded there. His 
career interestingly coincided with that of his oppon- 
€nt in tlie battle here described. Both were associated 
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with the development and execution of the theories of 
armored warfare which their respective services for- 
mulated in the decade prior to the outbreak of WWII. 

After attending Marlborough College and being 
graduated from Sandhurst, he was commissioned and 
posted to regimental duty with the Royal Tank Regi- 
ment. He served with his regiment, first in England, 
then in Egypt from 1928 to 1932. Returning then to 
England, he became an instructor at the Tank Schools 
in Bovington. In 1938 he was again posted to duty 
in Egypt where he was to see so much action in the 
next few years. In Egypt he was Adjutant of the 6th 
Royal Tank Regt, and after the war broke out he 
remained in that area serving with the Eighth Army 
in the Western Desert until the fall of Tripoli. Dur- 
ing this period he served in various staff billets with 
the 7th Armd Div and the XXX Corps, and then 
commanded the 3d Royal Tank Regt and the 22d 
Armd Brigade. After the fall of Tripoli, Gen Roberts, 
then Brigadier, was moved over to the First Army in 
Tunisia. For a short time, immediately following his 
arrival there, he was attached to the US 2d Armd Div 
under Gen Orlando Ward. This was just after the 
battle at Kasserine Pass. Until Tunisia was cleared he 
commanded the 26th Armd Brigade of the 6th Armd 
Div. Leaving Africa, he returned to England, was 
promoted to major general and given command of the 
11th Armd Div. Gen Roberts trained this division for 
the coming invasion and landed with it at Normandy. 
He led this same division throughout the campaigns 
on the Continent and once again encountered his old 
opponent of the days in the Desert, Fritz Bayerlein. 

Gen Roberts’ achievements on the field of battle 
were recognized by his being awarded the rank of 
Companion of the Bath, the Distinguished Service 
Order (2 bars) and the Military Cross. Further, he was 
mentioned in Dispatches 3 times and the French Gov- 
ernment awarded him the Legion of Honor and the 
Croix de Guerre. 

After the war, in 1946, he was named Commanding 
General of the 7th Armd Div and in 1948 was ap- 
pointed Director, Royal Armored Corps. Gen Rob- 
erts retired in September 1949, and now resides at 
“Postillions,” Pembury, Kent. 


HE BATTLE OF ALAM HALFA IN 
1942, fought as August turned 
into September, was a turn- 

ing point of the war in the Medi- 
terranean — indeed, more truly a 
turning point than the more cele- 
brated “Battle of Alamein” that fol- 
lowed, in the fall. For by the time 
this started, late in October, the 
British build-up of strength in North 
Africa so vastly exceeded that of the 
German and Italian forces under 
Rommel as to ensure the frustration 
of his attempt to overrun Egypt— 
leaving only the question of how 
long he could cling on to the door, 
and whether he could escape destruc- 
tion. In the clearer light of post- 
war knowledge, of the respective 
forces and resources, it can be seen 
that Rommel’s eventual defeat be- 
came probable from the moment his 
dash into Egypt was originally 


checked, in the July battle at Ala- 


mein, and this accordingly may be 
considered the effective turning 
point. Nevertheless, he still looked 
a great menace when he launched 
his renewed and reinforced attack 
at the end of August. And as the 
strength of the two sides was nearer 
to an even balance than it was 
either before or later, he still had a 
possibility of victory—and might 
have achieved it if his opponents 
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FOREWORD 


By Capt B. H. Liddell Hart 


had faltered or fumbled as they had 
done on several previous occasions 
when their advantage had seemed 
more sure. But in the event, that 
possibility vanished beyond possi- 
bility of recovery. The crucial sig- 
nificance of “Alam Halfa” is sym- 
bolized in the fact that although it 
was fought out in the same area as 
the other battles of Alamein, it has 
been given a separate and distinc- 
tive name. 

In the two articles which follow, 
the course of the battle is vividly 
depicted by key commanders on each 
side—an illuminating conjunction. 
At the start of the battle Gen Bayer- 
lein was Chief of Staff of the Afrika 
Korps, Rommel’s main striking force, 
and took over command when Gen 
Nehring was disabled by a bomb 
splinter during the initial phase. Gen 
Roberts commanded the armored 
brigade which covered the keypoint 
of the British position, and thus 
played the principal combat role in 
the issue of the battle. These two 
outstanding leaders of “armor” con- 
fronted each other again, though not 
so directly, two years later in Nor- 
mandy—when Fritz Bayerlein com- 
manded the Panzerlehr Division and 
“Pip” Roberts the British 11th Ar- 
mored Division — being then, at 37 
years of age, the youngest divisional 
commander of the invading armies. 
These two armored divisions won 
general recognition as the best on 
each side. 

As the Editor has asked me to 
write a foreword to these accounts 
from different “sides of the hill,” 
the best way to help an understand- 
ing of their significance may be to 
fill in the historical and strategic 
background to the battle, while 
summarizing the course of events. 


* * * * 
The war in the Mediterranean, 
and on the African continent, 


started in June 1940 when Musso- 
lini, seeing that France was obvi- 
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ously collapsing under the German 
blitzkrieg, plunged into the war on 
Hitler’s side to reap some of the 
spoils of France’s conquest, and to 
take advantage of the weakness of 
the British position in Africa. At 
that moment there were only 50,000 
British troops in Africa facing 10 
times as many Italians—over 200,000 
in Italian East Africa and nearly 
300,000 in Libya. But the Italian 
Army was ill-prepared for war and 
short of motor vehicles. Marshal 
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Graziani’s advance from Libya into 
Egypt did not begin until 3 months 
later in September, and after a 7 
mile advance through the desert it 
halted at Sidi Barrani, and there 
stuck for 2 months. . 

The British Commander-in-Chiel 
in the Middle East, Gen Wavell, de- 
cided to try the effect of an upset 
ting stroke by the Western Desert 
Force—the embryo of the Eighth 
Army—under Gen O'Connor. It 
was visualized as in the nature of 4 
powerful raid rather than an offen 
sive — for Wavell had only 2 divi 
sions. But the “raid” turned into 
a decisive victory, owing to the de 
moralizing effect of the heavily a 
mored British “Matilda” tanks 
coupled with that of the 7th Armd 
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Divs swoop through the desert onto 
the Italians’ rear. This sudden blow 
was delivered on 9 December. A 
large part of Graziani’s army was 
cut off and 35,000 captured, while 
the remainder only regained the 
shelter of their own frontier after 
a panic retreat that reduced them 
toa disorderly rabble. Then Bardia 
was captured, on 3 January, with 
40,000 prisoners. Tobruk fell on 
the 22d, with a further 25,000. 

The surviving part of Graziani’s 
army retreated past Benghazi to- 
wards Tripoli, but was intercepted 
by an indirect approach in pursuit 
that proved one of the most bril- 
liant and daring strokes of the war. 
The 7th Armd Div made a dash 
through the desert interior to reach 
the sea south of Benghazi; on 5 Feb- 
ruary. Its leading elements covered 
170 miles in 36 hours over difficult 
and unknown country. They 
amounted to only 3,000 men, yet by 
their audacity in thrusting across 
the path of a vastly superior enemy 
they secured a bag of 21,000 pris- 
oners. 

Small as were the forces which 
had achieved this astonishing con- 
quest of Cyrenaica, there was at the 
moment little to stop them driving 
on to Tripoli. But a halt was called 
by the British Government in order 
to provide the means of dispatching 
the ill-starred expedition to Greece. 
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Wavell was instructed to leave only 
a minimum to hold Cyrenaica. At 
this juncture, also, the leading part 
of the German Afrika Korps, under 
Rommel, arrived in Tripoli. Too 
late to save the Italians from dis- 
aster, this German help came in 
time to prolong the North Africa 
campaign for over 2 years, during 
which Britain’s position in Egypt 
was brought into imminent danger. 

A rapid counterstroke launched 
by Rommel at the end of March 
took the weak British holding forces 
by surprise and threw them into dis- 
order. Within a fortnight he had 
swept the British out of the whole 
of Cyrenaica, save for an isolated 








portion which withdrew into To- 
bruk—and there remained as a thorn 
in his side. By the time he reached 
the frontier, however, he had over- 
stretched his supply lines and was 
thus compelled to halt. 


The Commander-in-Chief of the 
German Navy, Adm Raeder, had 
urged, and continued to urge, the 
importance of seizing the keys of 
the Mediterranean, and shutting the 
British out of that area. But Hitler 
showed little interest in such proj- 
ects, being too intent on his plans 
of overthrowing Russia, as a way of 
making Britain yield. The heads of 
the Army agreed with him on mili- 
lary grounds—they were averse to 
the detachment of forces to Africa 
and disliked the idea of committing 
troops across the sea, where the Brit- 
ish Navy could powerfully inter- 
fere. While the Italian collapse 
had driven Hitler to send some help 
there, both he and his military chiefs 
shrank from giving Rommel the 
scale of reinforcements he needed 
to capture Egypt. 

On the other hand, strategic 
minds in Britain conceived the idea 
immediately after the fall of France 
of developing a countermove by 
way of North Africa against the 
southern flank of Hitler’s position 
in Europe. Having been frustrated 
in his premature attempt to develop 
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such a threat by landing in Greece, 
Churchill ardently embraced the 
idea of clearing North Africa — as 
an avenue into Europe. 

After an abortive attack (Opera- 
tion “Battleaxe”) on Rommel’s posi- 
tion, the British launched a much 
bigger offensive (“Operation Cru- 
sader”) in November, with the large 
reinforcements that Churchill had 
sent out to Egypt. By this time 
Wavell had been replaced by Gen 
Auchinleck as Commander-in-Chief, 
while the forces on the Libyan fron- 
tier had been constituted as the 
Eighth Army, under Gen. Cunning- 
ham. The offensive opened well, 
after a wide outflanking move 
through the desert, but the attack- 
ing forces then became disjointed, 
so that Rommel was able to defeat 
them in fragments, throw them back 
temporarily, and almost produce a 
retreat to Egypt. This whirling bat- 
tle of tanks continued for nearly 3 
weeks, shifting to and fro with re- 
peated turns of fortune, but in the 
end, Rommel’s tank strength was 
exhausted and he was forced to re- 
treat—right back to his February 
starting position near Agheila, on 
the frontier of Tripolitania. 

To Rommel’s British opponents 
his most disconcerting characteristic 
was the way he reacted to pressure 
like a recoil-spring, and changed 
from a far-reaching retreat to an 
equally far-reaching riposte. He had 
hardly withdrawn from Cyrenaica 
before he was back there again. 

At the beginning of 1942, just as 
he had reached the shelter of salt- 
marsh bottleneck on the Tripolitan- 
ian frontier, a small convoy arrived 
with reinforcements. Thereupon he 
promptly planned to take advantage 
of the way that the British had be- 
come overstretched in their advance. 
By a surprise counterstroke, when 
they imagined him as still exhausted, 
he dislocated their front, then ex- 
ploited their disorder by an indi- 
rect thrust from the desert flank 
against the Benghazi base, and 
tumbled them back to Gazala—re- 


capturing more than half their 
gains. 
Churchill again built up the 


strength of the Eighth Army for a 
renewed effort to throw Rommel out 
of Cyrenaica and out of Africa. But 
Rommel struck first. By a wide 








flanking maneuver with his armor in 
the night of 26 May he threw the 
Eighth Army off its balance. He 
was checked, however, before he 
could reach the coast and cut off 
the British forces holding the Ga- 
zala Line. Thereupon he took up a 
defensive position with his back 
against the British minefields—which 
led the British to feel that he was 
cornered, and bound to surrender. 
But their countermoves were too 
direct and they fell into the defen- 
sive trap which Rommel had quick- 
ly improvised when he was checked. 

With its reserves entangled and 
expended, the Eighth Army was un- 
able to meet Rommel’s next flank- 
ing move, and was beaten piecemeal. 
While one portion was falling back 
to the frontier, another portion 
withdrew into Tobruk. Rommel’s 
armored forces swept past Tobruk, 
as if heading for the frontier, then 
suddenly switched around and struck 
at Tobruk in reverse, before the 
forces there had settled down. Pen- 
etrating the defenses at a weak 
point, the Germans overran the gar- 
rison and captured almost the whole 
of it — together with such an abun- 
dance of supplies and transport as 
to provide the means for a pro- 
longed advance on their own part. 

Rommel then chased the remains 
of the Eighth Army helter-skelter 
through the Western Desert, and 
came dangerously close to reaching 
the Nile Valley, the main artery of 
Egypt. If that had been secured, 
and with it the Suez Canal, Britain’s 
whole position in the Middle East 
would have been wrecked. 

On 30 June 1942, Rommel reached 
Alamein after defeating the British 
Eighth Army at Gazala-Tobruk, and 
chasing its tattered remains 350 
miles through the desert. That 
morning he had written home ex- 
ultantly: “Only 100 more miles to 
Alexandria!” By evening he was 
barely 60 miles distant from his 
goal and the keys of Egypt seemed 
within his grasp. Hitler was tele- 
graphing congratulations and Mus- 
solini had flown to Africa ready for 
a triumphal ride into Cairo. On the 
other side, Auchinleck, the C-in-C 
Middle East, had gone forward from 
Cairo into the desert to take per- 
sonal command of what was left of 
the Eighth Army, in an effort to 
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stem the tide. The situation looked 
desperately black. The British Fleet 
had hastily evacuated Alexandria, 
Clouds of smoke rose from the chim. 
neys of the military offices in Cairo 
as their records were hastily burnt, 
The world outside naturally inter. 
preted the snowstorm of charred 
paper as a sign that the British were 
fleeing from Egypt. 

But a vital change had now come 
at the front. On July 4th, Rommel, 
still at Alamein, wrote home 
“Things are, unfortunately, not go 
ing as we should like. The resist 
ance is too great, and our strength 
is exhausted.” His thrusts had not 
only been parried but answered by 
upsetting ripostes. His troops were 
too tired as well as too few to be 
capable of making a fresh effort for 
the moment. He was forced to 
break off the attack and give them 
a breather, even though it meant 
giving Auchinleck time to bring up 
reinforcements. 

Auchinleck was not content with 
stopping Rommel, but sought to 
turn the tables decisively. How near 
he came to succeeding is shown bya 
letter that Rommel wrote on 18 July, 
“Yesterday was a particularly hard 
and critical day. We pulled through 
again. But it must not go on like 
that for long, otherwise the front 
will crack. Militarily, this is the 
most difficult period that I have 
been through.” 

Fortunately for Rommel, _ the 
British troops were as exhausted as 
his owh, and soon afterward Auchin- 
leck in turn had to suspend his at 
tacks. But Rommel’s closing reflec 
tion was: “Although the British 
losses were higher than ours, yet the 
price which Auchinleck had to pay 
was not excessive. What mattered 
to him was to hold up our advanc 
and that, unfortunately, he_ had 
done.” 

Soon, reinforcements arrived from 
England. Churchill wanted the 
British to take the offensive without 
delay, but Auchinleck, more wisely, 
insisted on waiting until the fresh 
troops had become tactically a¢ 
climatized to desert conditions. In 
the sequel, Auchinleck was replaced 
by Alexander as Commanderit- 
Chief, Middle East, and Montgom- 
ery took over command of the 
Eighth Army. 
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§JHE BEGINNING OF AuGusT 1942 
had the makings of a very trying 
month in the Western Desert. 

It was a period of disorganization 
and reorganization, of dust and flies, 
of orders and counterorders, and of 
heat and “gyppy tummy” [amoebic 
dysentery]. 

The Eighth Army was licking its 
wounds and sorting itself out; pull- 
ing out as many units as possible to 
reform and maintaining as much 
strength in the Alamein line as its 
equipment and weapons would per- 
mit. 

As far as the armor was concerned, 
the majority of the tanks that would 
run at all were grouped into one 
Armored Brigade—the 22d, to 
which, at the end of July, I was 
posted to command. Individual units 
had had heavy casualties so that all 
the armored regiments of the Bri- 
gade, with one exception, were 
composite units. 

The order of battle of the Brigade 
was: 

Royal Scots Greys (Greys) 

Ist/6th Royal Tank Regiment 

(1 RTR) 

5th Royal Tank Regiment/Royal 

Gloucestershire Hussars 

(5 RTR) 

$rd/4th County of London 

Yeomanry (4 CLY) 

Ist Royal Horse Artillery 

Regiment (1 RHA) 

Ist Battalion, Rifle Brigade (1 RB) 

Each Armored Regiment consisted 


of tw squadrons of 12 Gen Grant 








tanks and one light squadron otf 
either Crusader of Stuart tanks, with 
the exception of CLY which had 
only one Grant squadron of 15 
tanks. In addition, it should be men- 
tioned that there were 6 American 
tank crews dispersed throughout the 
Brigade who had come over for bat- 
tle experience. They were the first 
American soldiers to fight on African 
soil. They certainly got their battle 
experience in a somewhat unortho- 
dox battle and I am glad to say with- 
out serious casualties, though one or 
two had to bail out of burning tanks. 

The other armored formations left 
in the Eighth Army were: a weak 
brigade of Valentine tanks (23d Ar- 
mored Brigade) and the 4th Light 
Armored Brigade consisting of a 


The author with Gen Montgomery during 
a visit to the 22d Armd Brigade 
Roberts 
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regiment of Stuart tanks, 2 fegi- 
ments of armored cars, a motor bat- 
talion and one artillery regiment. 
Being the main armored force avail- 
able, many were the ideas of how 
22d Armored Brigade should be em- 
ployed. We spent our time recon- 
noitering different positions which 
we should occupy in varying tactical 
circumstances. It was all rather remi- 
niscent of the situation in the Gazala 
line some 3 months earlier in May; 
then we had reconnoitered and 
planned our defensive positions in 
many areas which we might be re- 
quired to occupy in a variety of cir- 
cumstances. In any event, we had 
not been given sufficient time to oc- 
cupy the one selected to deal with 
the German advance round Bir 
Hachiem and so were defeated in 
detail. Certainly on that occasion we 
recovered our balance and had the 
remainder of the battle been han- 
dled differently, might well have 
wrested the initiative from Rommel. 

However, at Alam Halfa at the 
end of July 1942, the multiplicity of 
plans as far as the 22d Armored 
Brigade was concerned did not in- 
spire the greatest confidence. 

Early in August the Prime Minis- 
ter, the Chief of the Imperial Gen- 
eral Staff and others visited the 
Western Desert. As a result of their 
visit certain changes in the higher 
command were made. By August 
13th, Gen Alexander was the new 
C-in-C Middle East and Gen Mont- 
gomery the new Eighth Army Com- 
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Gen Montgomery (center) is briefed at 
Alam Halfa by Gen Horrocks (left) and 
Brigadier Roberts. 


mander. 

These changes were to have a 
marked effect within a few days on 
our plans, on our life and on our 
outlook generally. Within two days 
of his arrival Gen Montgomery had 
toured the whole front and visited 
all the units in it. I well remember 
my first meeting with him; he and 
the new Corps Commander, Gen 
Horrocks, were to meet me at a cer- 
tain point on the Alam Halfa ridge 
at 0845 hours. At 0830 being afflicted 
with gyppy-tummy I felt there was 
just time to disappear over the near- 
est ridge with a spade, and plodding 
my way back a few minutes later 
complete with spade I saw a large 
cortege arriving at the appointed 
spot and some 5 minutes ahead of 
schedule. There was Gen Horrocks, 
XIII Corps Commander, whom I sa- 
luted, there were Bobbie Erskine, 
Brigadier General Staff, XIII Corps, 
and Freddie de Guingand, Chief of 
Staff, Eighth Army and several other 
characters including a little man 
with white knobby knees, an Austra- 
lian hat and no badges of rank who 
I took to be a newly arrived war cor- 


Static positions are prepared and dug in 


respondent. Monty, whom I had not 
previously met was obviously going 
to arrive later. 1 was just about to 
ask Freddie de Guingand from 
which direction the Army Com- 
mander might be expected when the 
gentleman in the Australian hat said 
to me “Do you know who I am?” — 
“Yes, Sir,” was the prompt reply. It 
was quite clear that whoever he was 
it was better to know! And, of 
course, it was Monty. 

Very soon Montgomery appre- 
ciated that Alam Halfa was the cor- 
nerstone of the defensive position. 
He ordered up 44 Division from the 
Delta to occupy the high ground it- 
self, and within the perimeter of that 
Division’s defenses were to be located 
the 44th Divisional Artillery and cer- 
tain Corps artillery units. The 22d 
Armd Brigade, then an independent 
armored brigade directly under XIII 
Corps, was ordered to select and to 
prepare static defensive positions on 
the southern and eastern slopes of 
Alam Halfa. It was considered, and 
quite rightly, that the Brigade was 
short of training as a Brigade and its 
mechanical condition, as a result of 
the mileage already done by the 
tanks, precarious, and therefore un- 
suited to mobile operations. In fact 
this Brigade, with its same equip- 
ment, took part in the battle of Ala- 
mein and at one time led the pursuit 
of the German army to Tobruk. 

Gone were all the other plans and 
we gladly destroyed the mass of 
traces with different code names 
which had been prepared with la- 
borious staff work to indicate the 
alternative positions. There was one 
firm plan and one position to occupy 
and we all felt better. (See sketch 
map No. 2.) 

It would be relevant here to de- 
scribe these positions and indicate 
the factors affecting their selection. 
First and foremost, it must be borne 
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in mind that these were to be firm | 
defensive positions and that the bat 
tle would be fought to a precon 
ceived plan; there was to be little 
possibility of maneuver, so normal 
in armored tactics, to meet swiftly 
changing situations. The second im. | 
portant factor was the qualities and 
peculiarities of the Grant tank which 
was the mainstay of the defense. Its” 
main armament was a 75 mm gun ip | 
a side-front mounting. This prevent. | 
ed good, natural “hull-down” posi. 
tions being selected, and since the 
gun had only a very limited trave 
only limited areas of fire were avail © 
able for each tank. The tank was v 
high which increased the difficulty of 
concealment in anything but very 
broken ground. Thirdly, a very wide 
area had to be covered to deal with il 
attack from the east, southeast and 
south; consequently there were no 
troops available purely as a reserve. a 
Very briefly these matters were 
resolved as follows. The 6 pounder al 
AT guns of | Rifle Brigade and of P 





































an antitank battery from an artillery bi 
regiment, put under my command m 
specifically for this operation, were a 
given the area of flat and unbroken 1, 
ground to cover; their concealment V 
in such terrain being obviously easier 2 
than for Grant tanks. The Grant va 
tanks were put into the broken foot. § in 


hills, and where suitable positions 

could not be found these were sic 
achieved by bulldozing. Finally, the ca 
Greys, being equipped with the new W: 


est Grant tanks were placed on the pe 
eastern’ slopes, from which direction an 
attack was considered least likely, so H: 


that they would be the most likely in 
to be available as a mobile reserve : 
and were at the same time the most ter 
mechanically reliable. wa 

The detailed positions having aft 
been decided upon, a careful artil 






scr 
lery program was planned with SOS spe 
tasks, particularly some tasks close the 

















Grant — its peculiarities present a problem 
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Touring the front with the Prime Minister. 
L-R, Alexander, Roberts, Churchill, 
Horrocks 


in front of the antitank guns. 

It should be pointed out here that 
the Grant tank, in spite of the dis- 
advantages already mentioned, was 
the only tank then in the Desert of 
any real value against the German 
PzKw III and IV. With its short- 
barrelled 75 mm gun in the side 
mounting it could be very effective 
against these German tanks at about 
1,000 yards range. The other tanks, 
Valentine, Stuart and Crusader with 
2 pdr or equivalent guns were of 
value in a harassing role, but no use 
in a “slugging match.” 

This was, at any rate, the impres- 
sion we gained in those days, but 
careful tests carried out after the 
war have shown that we were unduly 
pessimistic regarding the perform- 
ances of our own tanks. At Alam 
Halfa, however, there was a surprise 
in store for us as will be seen later. 

About this time the Prime Minis- 
ter returned to the Desert on his 
way back to England from Moscow 
after seeing the gentleman he de- 
scribed as the “Old Bear.” Having 
spent the night in Monty’s caravan, 
the next day, 20 August, he toured 
the battlefield. It was with great 
pride that I squeezed myself into the 
cut-down station wagon in which he 
was travelling with several senior of- 
ficers, and showed him the 22d 
Armored Brigade concealed in their 
defensive positions which we had oc- 
cupied as a rehearsal that morning. 
Ten days later the battle was fought 
Over the very ground on which the 
plan was described to him, and 
which he remembered in some detail 
when I saw him again in Tripoli, 5 


months later. 

The day after Winston’s visit we 
had a “telephone battle” organized 
by Gen Horrocks and based on 
Monty's conception of the lines the 
battle would take. A “telephone 
battle” is the same thing as an 
American CPX. Information maps 
were kept and, in accordance with 
the normal custom of those days, 
the enemy movements and positions 
were shown in blue and our own 
movements and positions in red. It 
may be thought that this telephone 
battle has not much bearing on a 
study of the actual battle, but suffice 
to say that on the day of the battle 
itself, the blue lines of the enemy’s 
movements—as put on the maps dur- 
ing the exercise—required little ad- 
teration to conform to fact. The 
timing was different, but the general 
idea was there. 


It must be explained that all this 
time 22d Armd Brigade was in what 
was called “leager areas” some one to 
two miles south of the selected de- 
fensive positions. Vehicles were in 
“air dispersion” and covering a wide 
area. Time was spent in improving 
the defensive positions by hand- 
digging, bulldozers and maintaining 
tanks and guns. 


Meanwhile, in order to strengthen 
the armored situation, every effort 
was being made by the higher com- 
mand to get forward the 10th Armd 
Div under Gen Gatehouse, with 8th 
Armd Brigade which was being re- 
equipped with 3 regiments of new 
or reconditioned Grant tanks. 10th 
Armd Div Headquarters arrived in 
the Alam Halfa area on about 27 
August and 22d Armd Brigade was 
put under its command. Advance 
parties of 8th Armd Brigade arrived 
on 29 August, but main bodies of 
this brigade didn’t arrive until 30 
August. 


At this time the positions of 
Eighth Army were as shown in 
sketch map No. 1. At the southern 
end of our line the 7th Armd Div, 
consisting of the 4th Light Armd 
Brigade and the 7th Motor Brigade 
held the line of the minefield from 
the left of the 3d New Zealand Div 
to the southern edge of Deir el Mun- 
assib with 7th Mot Brigade. They 
guarded the remainder of the mine- 
field and the open flank back as far 
as Himeimat with 4th Light Armd 
Brigade. This part of the front was 
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therefore rather lightly held. 

Rommel’s attack was expected any 
night towards the end of the month. 
In the 22d Armd Brigade, elaborate 
preparations were made for alerting 
the Brigade and moving to our de- 
fensive positions during the night in 
“wireless silence.” 

On 30 August I was personally 
not feeling my best; nothing serious, 
but just the effects of heat, sand and 
flies on top of the long summer bat- 
tles and being slightly wounded dur- 
ing June. Being anxious to be as. 
fresh as possible, I had got up a 
spare ambulance truck which could 
be made fly-proof and was a little 
cooler than a bivouac tent. I had a 
nap after lunch and went to bed 
early. Shortly after midnight I was. 
awakened by gunfire in the distance 
and it was quite clearly more than 
some little affair. 

The Attack Comes 

I look outside and the sky is lit 
up by flashes, so I get up and stroll 
over to my ACV (Armored Com- 
mand Vehicle) to find that the staff 
have not, as yet, had any reports; 
I go out into the cool night air 
again. To the northwest the shelling 
seems to be dying down a bit, but 
in the southwest the noise continues, 
German Verey lights lob forward 
and an occasional tracer tears across 
the sky. I am called into the ACV 
and find that i1.formation has come 
through. It seems that there is a 
very determined attack against 7th 
Mot Brigade towards the south of 
the minefields and we are ordered to 
our defensive position—to be ready 
there by 0400 hours. 

The code word is sent round the 
units, the move to start at 0130 hours 
—it is now 0100 hours. Bivouacs are 


Montgomery, with Gatehouse (L) and 
Roberts (R) compares the new German 
long 75mm with other tank ammunition 
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pulled down, signallers roll in the 
cable, and navigator’s tank moves 
into position. At the appointed 
time we move off and since we are 
in “wireless silence” I can only hope 
that all the units are moving too. 

As dawn breaks and we are all 
in our defensive positions, the tacti- 
cal situation becomes a little clearer. 
It appears that there had been a 
small attack in the north which has 
been completely held; fighting is still 
going on in the center, but the situa- 
tion seems in hand; in the south, 
however, on the front of 7th Motor 
Brigade the Germans appear to be 
penetrating our minefields in spite 
of heavy casualties. It is quite clear 
that our part in the battle is some 
hours away, so we all get down to 
breakfast. 

The morning is an anxious period 
of waiting; there are two Stuka dive 
bombing attacks, a fairly heavy one 
on the Alam Halfa ridge itself and 
a lesser one on the 1 RTR—the lat- 
ter with no casualties. It does not 
seem that our defensive position has 
been located. 

About 1100 hours it is clear that 
strong enemy tank columns have 
penetrated our minefields in the 
south. The 4th Light Armd Brigade 
is withdrawing; it is not clear what 
7th Motor Brigade is doing. 

As the morning wears on, the blue 
marks on our maps indicating enemy 
positions, continue to move east- 
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in the morning the Stukas attack 
Alam Halfa ridge 


wards. What was 40 tanks moving 
north has become 90 tanks moving 
east; there are 3,500 mechanized 
transports and guns reported; an- 
other 50 tanks are joining those 
moving east. This is quite obviously 
a large-scale affair. In the early 
afternoon I feel the need of my own 
direct information so I order out 
two of the light squadrons to go up 
to 5 miles south and southwest of 
our positions and, without getting 
involved, to report on any enemy 
movement. At about 1530 hours re- 
ports from the right of the two 
squadrons begin to come in— 
“Strong force of enemy tanks moving 
northeast. Head of colum at figures 
so-and-so.” A little later “Column 
consists of 180 enemy tanks. Direc- 


Sketch Map No. 1— deployment of the Eighth Army at the time of the attack 
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tion the same.” 
straight toward us. And then at 
that moment there is another Stuka 
attack and this time on 4 CLY. 
There do not seem to be any casual. 
ties, but has the enemy become aware 
of our complete position? 

Now I can see the enemy myself 
through my glasses. They are coming 
straight up the line of the telegraph 
posts which lead in front of our 
position. There is some firing by 
their leading tanks, presumably at 
our light squadrons, so I instruct 
these squadrons to come back but to 
take it wide so as not to give our 
position away. 

On they come, a most impressive 
array. And now they are swinging 
east and look like passing us about 
1,200 yards from our more forward 
positions. I had given strict instruc. 
tions that we would not open fire 
until the enemy tanks were at under 
1,000 yards range. Here was some- 
thing of a dilemma. All our infor- 
mation has been passed back to Divi- 
sional Headquarters and I believe 
that at this time Gen Gatehouse is 
with Gen Horrocks on Alam Halfa 
itself and a bit further east than we 
are; it seems that he can see this 
mass of enemy tanks about to pass 
our position, at any rate at that mo- 
ment he speaks to me personally on 
the wireless as follows, “I don’t want 
you to think that we are in a blue 
funk here or anything like that, but 
if these fellows continue on as they 
are doing you will have to come out 
and hit them in the flank.” 

I immediately give orders for 4 
CLY and 5 RTR to be prepared to 
move out of their defensive posi- 
tions, but no sooner have I done s0 
than the leading German tanks halt. 
(position of head marked “A” on 
sketch map No. 2.) so I cancel the 
order at once. It is fascinating to 
watch them, as one might watch a 
snake curl up ready to strike. But 
there is something unusual too; some 
of the leading tanks are Mk IVs, and 
Mk IVs have, in the past, always had 
short barrelled 75 mm guns used for 
close support work and firing HE 
only, consequently they are not 
usually in front. But these Mk IVs 
have a very long gun on them; im 
fact it looks the devil of a gun. This 
must be the long-barrelled stepped 
up 75 mm the Intelligence people 
have been talking about. 


They are coming 
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And now they all turn left and 
face us and begin to advance slowly. 
The vreatest concentration seems to 
be opposite the CLY and the AT 
guns of the Rifle Brigade. (Eighty- 
seven German tanks were counted 
at this time opposite this part of the 
front.) I warn all units over the air 
not to fire until the enemy are with- 
in 1,000 yards; it can’t be long now 
and then in a few seconds the tanks 
of the CLY open fire and the battle 
is on. Once one is in the middle of 
a battle, time is difficult to judge, 
but it seems only a few minutes be- 
fore nearly all the tanks of the Grant 
squadron of the CLY were on fire. 
The new German 75 mm is taking a 
heavy toll. The enemy tanks have 
halted and they have had their own 
casualties, but the situation is seri- 
ous; there is a complete hole in our 
defense. I hurriedly warn the Greys 
that they must move at all speed 
from their defensive positions and 
plug the gap. Meanwhile the enemy 
tanks are edging forward again and 
they have got close to the Rifle Bri- 
gade’s AT guns, who have held their 
fire marvellously to a few hundred 
yards. When they open up they in- 
flict heavy casualties on the enemy, 
but through sheer weight of num- 
bers some guns are overrun. The 
SOS artillery fire is called for; it 
comes down almost at once right on 
top of the enemy tanks. This, to- 
gether with the casualties they have 
received, checks them. But where 
are the Greys? “Come on the Greys” 
[ shout over the wireless “Get out 
your whips.” But there is no sign of 
them at the moment coming over the 
ridge and there is at least another 
half hour’s daylight left. 

Meanwhile some of the enemy 
have started to work round our left 
flank and the 5th RTR is in action. 
Although Ist RTR is not engaged, 
I dare not move them from their 
position because there seem to be a 
number of German tanks still jin re- 
serve in the rear who could ‘move 
their way. 

_ And now in the center the enemy 
is edging forward again. The artil- 
lery is the only thing I have avail- 
able to stop them so we bring down 
all we can and again they are halted. 
And then the Greys come over the 
crest from the north; they have not 
really been long but it has seemed an 
age. | describe the situation to them 
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Sketch Map No. 2— positions of 22d Armd Brigade on Alam Halfa ridge at 
approximately 1700 hours 31 August 


over the air as they come in sight 
of the battlefield and charge down 
the hill; they are quite clear of the 
hole they have to plug and they go 
straight in. The light is beginning 
to fade and the situation in the cen- 
ter seems to be stabilized. But there 
is a little trouble on our left; some 
of the enemy have worked round 
the 5th Tanks position and are now 
coming on to our 25 pdr gun lines; 
a glance at sketch map No. 3 will 


show that they had not got much 
further to go before they meet noth- 
ing. Accordingly, since the center is 
now a little congested with the Greys 
in most of the CLY’s position I order 
the CLY (what remained of them) 
to niove round to the left and cover 
the gap between 5th RTR and the 
44th Division’s defenses. As darkness 
falls, flashes and tracer are to be seen 
on the left flank; the CLY have met 
the enemy tanks but have halted 


Sketch Map No. 3 — the situation at approximately 2030 hours 31 August 
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Co-ordination of the air and ground effort — indispensable key to final success 


them, so we seem secure for the 
night at any rate. 

Meanwhile, in the center of the 
Army front the enemy has been 
driven off the Ruweisat Ridge by a 
strong counterattack and have not 
returned to the offensive. In the 
south the 4th Light Armd Brigade 
has withdrawn to the area of Gaballa 
and the 7th Motor Brigade has with- 
drawn due east across the front of 
22d Armd Brigade, but some 5 miles 
to the south. Both these Brigades 
were to do some fine harassing work 
on the flanks of the enemy on the 
following day. 

It was hardly dark before the first 
night-bomber passes over our heads 
and drops a flare on the large con- 
centration of enemy vehicles gath- 
ered on the open plain below us. 
Bombs soon follow the flares, and 
throughout the night an almost con- 
tinous stream of bombers keep up 
this not very concentrated, but 
steady and relentless attack. This 
was the start of continous day and 
night bombing which was a very im- 
portant factor in our success. 

Within 22d Armd Brigade, as soon 
as it is dark, patrols from the rifle 
companies of the Rifle Brigade are 
organized to go out with parties of 
engineers and further immobilize 
damaged enemy tanks to prevent 
their recovery by the enemy. Person- 
ally, while ammunition and fitters’ 
lorries came up to arm and attend 
to the tanks and while I await re- 
ports of casualties to men and vehi- 
cles, I order up my small mess truck 
and have dinner. It all seems sudden- 
ly quite peaceful; my Brigade Sec- 
ond-in-Command, Col Roddick, and 
I sit at our table under the stars and 
forget the taste of bully stew and the 
stress of battle with excellent brandy 
and cigars recently brought up from 
the flesh-pots of Alexandria. 

Inevitably we discuss the events of 





the day. Things are not too bad; the 
Germans have not been.so thrustful 
as they were earlier in the summer, 
if they had been they would have 
taken advantage of that gap in the 
center when one squadron of the 
CLY had been “brewed-up.” And 
then they were slow finding our 
flanks. Of course it is obivous that 
neither side is as fresh as it had been 
in May when the Germans had at- 
tacked the Gazala line; and it is easy 
to say what the attacking side should 
have done when one knows all the 
details of the defense. But we are 
not seeking excuses for failures—we 
are just considering the facts. Even 
in a tank it is no fun coming under 
concentrated artillery fire, but, par- 
ticularly when that fire is mainly of 
25 pdr caliber, that should not halt 
a tank attack. On two occasions it 
had halted an attack on this day. 
Obviously the enemy’s morale is not 
as high as it had been a few months 
ago. And at the very moment we 
are discussing these matters more 
bombers are going over us and more 
flares and bombs are being dropped 
on their tank formations and supply 
echelons. A comparatively sleepless 
night will not improve their morale 
for the morrow, and besides, the 8th 
Armd Brigade is likely to come into 
action the next day; our left flank 
will be more secure. Of course there 
are still elements of anxiety; will their 
long-barrelled 75 mm guns decimate 
another squadron? Will they press 
round our right flank which has 
been weakened by the move of the 
Greys? But in spite of these disquiet- 
ing thoughts we feel that we have 
held them on the first and most im- 
portant day; that we can do it again, 
particularly as more reinforcements 
are available. 

As the brandy is finished and 
cigars burn low, reports from the 
units begin to come in. Taking the 
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Brigade as a whole, casualties haye 
not been high. In tanks, and | mus 
make it clear that I am relerrj 
to Grant tanks only, the figure seem; 
to be about 20; 4 CLY had 12, 5 
RTR 1 and the Greys 4. Seventeen 
out of a Brigade strength of 87, Of 
the AT guns, the Rifle Brigade has 
had one section overrun and some 
men have been taken prisoner; but 
the remainder claim heavy enemy 
casualties. One gun alone claims 5 
enemy tanks, and the total for this 
AT platoon is thought to be 19, 
The armored regiments have their 
claims too, though their figures are 
less certain. A fair and conservative 
estimate for enemy tank casualties 
seems to be at least 30. Of course, 
in such circumstances, one would 
expect the attacker to have higher 
casualties than the defender. 

The night is uneventful; the 
bombing of the enemy continues 
and more locally there are small 
clashes between our patrols and the 
German tank recovery parties. (I re- 
gret to say that a few enemy tanks 
were recovered from under our very 
noses. —The Germans were always 
good at recovery and showed great 
enterprise. On the other hand, a great 
many more were permanently de- 
stroyed by our demolition parties.) 

As dawn breaks on 1 September 
we strain our eyes through our 
binoculars to discover how the ene- 
my’s dispositons have changed dur- 
ing the night. Not much change is 
evident, though it seems that the 
enemy’s forces are spread out rather 
more widely and further to the east 
than had been the case the previous 
evening. Nothing particular hap- 


Pilots of the RAF — they dominate the 
battlefield and leave the enemy helpless 
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pens at “first light” and there is cer- 
tainly no determined early attack. 
However, it is not long before a 
move seems to be made towards 5th 
RTR’s position and the CLY on the 
left are also in action. Some enemy 
movement is seen towards the east 
and not long afterwards we hear that 
the 8th Armd Brigade is in action. 
We learn afterwards that they have 
had a considerable battle with casu- 
alties on both sides, but the enemy’s 
the heavier. Our own positions, in- 
cluding my own Tac Headquarters, 
are subjected to a certain amount of 
shelling. During the morning, the 
Corps Commander, Gen Horrocks, 
visits me and his arrival coincides 
with particularly concentrated gun- 
fire. He and I share the safety of the 
inside of my tank but my less fortu- 
nate artillery commander, who has 
to remain outside, is heard to com- 
plain that we are being shelled by 
25 pdrs; his Second-in-Command, 
who is with him, mitigates the in- 
sult, however, by scornfully remark- 
ing that it is “only a 3-gun troop.” 
(It must be explained that certain of 
our 25 pdr guns had been captured 
during the retreat to Alamein and 
that a troop normally consists of 4 
guns.) We are, of course, in full 
view of the enemy and there is no 
doubt that Gen Horrocks’ arrival 
and the gathering of one or two 
nearby officers who want to hear the 
latest news are responsible for this 
special attention by the enemy; nev- 
ertheless it is well worth it, as is 
always a visit by Gen Horrocks. He 
has that wonderful knack of in- 
spiring confidence and enthusiasm 
wherever he goes, and the raised 






















Dawn 1 September — we seek to discover changes in the enemy’s dispositions 


morale he leaves behind quickly 
spreads to those he has not even 
seen. He tells us that the battle is 
going well; Monty has the whole 
thing in hand and everything is go- 
ing exactly according to plan; the 
8th Armd Brigade is now up at more 
or less full strength and the 4th 
Light Armd Brigade is having a ter- 
rific time on the enemy’s southern 
flank and doing great damage. I tell 
him that, as I had reported to my 
Divisional Commander, I am a little 
concerned about my right flank. 

In the afternoon some pressure is, 
in fact, exerted against our right 
flank and it looks as if an outflank- 


ing movement might develop there. 
Having nothing else available I or- 
der the light squadron of 1 RTR to 
take up positions west of the 1 RTR 
position and facing south, and should 
the enemy advance in that direction 
to delay them as much as possible. 
Meanwhile, Gen Gatehouse informs 
me that the 23d Armd Brigade will 
be moved over from the coastal sec- 
tor and protect my right flank from a 
position on the high ground around 
Deir el Hima. This is good news. 

As it happens, however, the attack 
in this area is not pressed home with 
much determination. 1 RTR are en- 
gaged from their main position and 
their light squadron engages the 
enemy further west. This was suffi- 
cient to stop him and though 23d 
Armd Brigade reached their new 
position during the late afternoon, 
I do not believe they were called 
upon to fire a shot. 


The day gradually draws to a close 
and there is no “last light” deter- 
mined attack by the enemy. In fact 
on the whole of our front the enemy 
has withdrawn out of tank range 
and the last shots that are fired are 
by the artillery. 

Patrols during the night are again 
organized but no contact is made. 
The battle of Alam Halfa, as far as 
22d Armd Brigade is concerned is 
virtually over. 


In the morning enemy artillery bombards our positions... 
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After the battle Brigadier Roberts points out salient features to 
Gen Montgomery and Gen Gatehouse from his command tank 





The next day, 2 September, the 
nearest enemy vehicle was at least 
3,000 yards away and we could take 
no action other than harassing fire 
by the artillery and occasionally by 
the tanks. Watching the enemy’s 
movement closely through binocu- 
lars it was quite clear that he was 
pulling out. Most of his vehicles 
were facing west, a number of ve- 
hicles were towing others in a west- 
erly direction and very little fire was 
directed against us. 

In the wider sphere, as soon as it 
was clear to Gen Montgomery that 
the German armored attack had 
been firmly held on the Alam Halfa 
position, he ordered planning to be- 
gin with a view to obtaining the 
initiative by closing the gap in our 
minefields. XXX Corps in the north 
was to be thinned out to provide 
reserves for an operation to be de- 
veloped southwards from the New 
Zealand sector. This operation was 
finally planned to start on the night 
3/4 September and its urgency was 
apparent when at first light on the 
3d September it was clear that the 
enemy had withdrawn from contact 
south and west from Alam Halfa, 
leaving the area they had vacated 
strewn with vehicles — some derelict 
and some short of fuel. 

Strict instructions were issued that 
main bodies should not move from 
the main defended areas. This was 


in pursuance of the Army Com- 
mander’s appreciation that units, 
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and armored units in particular, 
were neither sufficiently well trained 
nor mechanically sound enough to 
undertake a mobile battle. Further- 
more, having repulsed the enemy 
with heavy losses at comparatively 
slight cost, he was most anxious not 
to lose the advantage which had 
been gained by fighting the battle 
on ground of our own choosing. 

Harassing attacks were stepped up 
both by the RAF and 7th Armd Div 
in the south. By the afternoon of 3 
September, columns of the enemy 
were reported moving west from the 
gaps in the minefields. 

The attacks south from the New 
Zealand positions went in as planned 
on the night 3/4 September and met 
with fierce and stubborn resistance. 
Heavy and repeated counterattacks 
were made by the Germans on the 
4th September to repel our attempts 
to cut them off. Fighting continued 
foc the next two days between our 
two minefield belts and it was clear 
that the enemy was prepared to 
fight hard for this area. 

Early on 7 September the battle 
was called off and fresh defensive po- 
sitions were organized to the east of 
the area of fighting near the mine- 
fields. For the further plans which 
Gen Montgomery had for a future 
offensive, later to be known as the 
Battle of Alamein, there were defi- 
nite advantages in containing a 
strong enemy force in the south. The 
whole of Eighth Army’s energies 


es a 


were now devoted to preparing for 
this offensive. & 

Fortunately, owing to the p 
imity of our bases, there were m 
serious logistical problems. . 
andria was only 60 miles away 


Cairo a little over 100 miles beyong, 


Both these two cities had 
stores, depots and repair facilitig 
The Germans on the other han 
were at the end of a long line g 
communication, a situation whi 
we knew only too well oursely 
having twice previously been wel 
away from our bases, and well 


preciated all the problems involved 


in feeding and supplying an amy 
across the Desert. Now, however, 
right back on our bases the whole 
situation, from that point of view, 
seemed very simple. The detailed 
arrangements in the individual bri- 
gades were, however, much as usual; 
and it might be of interest if I out- 
lined very briefly the method of sup- 
ply of the Armored Brigade in bat- 
tle. 


Regimental Transport was di- 
vided into three Echelons, B, A and 
AI. Echelon B consisted of vehicles 
such as store lorries, spare lorries, 
office lorries, in fact al] those vehicles 
which did not need to go up and 
down daily in order, to supply their 
units. Echelon A consisted, in the 
main, of fuel, ammunition and 
ration lorries. Echelon AI was a very 
small party consisting of about 8 
lorries, including one medical off- 
cer’s truck, one fitters’ truck and 5 
or 6: fuel and ammunition lorries, 
varying in proportion as between pe- 
trol and ammunition depending on 
the type of battle which it was an- 
ticipated would be fought. Echelons 
B and A were brigaded. The former 
being directed as to its movements 
by the senior Q Staff Officer of the 
Brigade from Rear Brigade Head: 
quarters, and the A Echelon com- 
manded by a Brigade Transport Of 
ficer, who was at the same time one 
of the Regimental Transport Off- 
cers. This A Echelon, as has already 
been mentioned, travelled daily be 
tween a supply point or refilling 
point and the individual units. 


AI Echelon was under Regimental 
control, in fact, under the direct 
control of the Commanding Officer, 
who kept it with him in battle, any 
where from 2 miles to 200 yards be 
hind his fighting tanks. When re 
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Inspecting an abandoned enemy SP 
howitzer 


plenishment of ammunition was nec- 
esary, the tanks would probably 
withdraw from the fighting line 200 
or 300 yards and rearm direct from 
these lorries, one troop’ per squad- 
ron at a time. Sometimes, if the ter- 
rain was suitable it was possible for 
the lorries to go straight up to the 
tanks and this, in fact, did happen 
in a number of instances in the 
battle of Alam Halfa. However, it 
will be appreciated that the lorries 
were completely unarmed and, 
therefore, quite apart from the dan- 
ger to personnel, there was a grave 
danger of losing all the reserve am- 
munition if the lorries themselves 
got hit. However, in those days there 
was no other solution, apart from 
bringing these “soft” lorries right up 
into the battle, so that the risk had 
to be accepted. It might be added, 
that when lorries in AI Echelon had 
been emptied, it was frequently the 
case that they would be replaced 
from A Echelon or sometimes from a 
pool of ammunition lorries held at 
Rear Brigade Headquarters. 

So much for supply; as to commu- 
nications, these were entirely by 
wireless, except when the battle got 
entirely static; then lines were laid 
to units and sub-units. In the ar- 
mored units it was seldom th: < this 


state of affairs lasted for very long. 
It is important to note that the wire- 
less was used personally most of the 
time by the officers in command of 
units or sub-units and even as far as 
brigade and division. It may be said 
that at the time of the battle of 
Alam Halfa, wireless communica- 
tions were at a very high standard, 
particularly in the Armored Corps. 
The control that can be achieved 
over a large force of tanks and guns 
was very considerable, and the reac- 
tion to orders almost immediate. 
The personal use of wireless by com- 
manders at all levels was, and still is, 
a vital factor in the control of ar- 
mored formations in battle. 

Before concluding this story of the 
Battle of Alam Halfa it might be of 
interest to tell the story of the “go- 
ing map.” This was a plan largely 
devised by the Chief of Staff of 
Eighth Army, Gen de Guingand, to 
confuse the enemy and induce him 
to plan his advance over ground 
which was unsuitable for large-scale 
movement. “Going Maps” were in 
general use in Eighth Army and 
were ordinary maps colored in a cer- 
tain way to indicate the type of des- 
ert insofar as it affected vehicle 
movement. Many of these had been 
captured by the enemy and it was 
therefore planned to “plant” one on 
the enemy which would indicate that 
certain areas were good, hard “go- 
ing,” but which were, in fact, very 
soft sand. In particular an area se- 
lected for this treatment was situated 
south of Alam Halfa; whereas it was, 
in fact, perfectly feasible to find a 
suitable route by which to approach 
Alam Halfa from the south and 
west, it was also possible, if misled, to 
get into some very “sticky going.” 
The fake “going” map was planted 
on the enemy by means of a scout 
car which was intentionally blown 
up one night on an enemy mine; 
the map, stuffed in a haversack, was 
found to have been removed the fol- 





lowing day. During their advance 
the enemy certainly went through 
this area of bad going and thereby 
indubitably increased his fuel con- 
sumption, but the extent to which 
the fake going map was responsible 
has never been fully estabished. 

I have endeavored to tell the 
story of this battle in the atmosphere 
in which it was fought, although it 
must inevitably be from a somewhat 
limited point of view. In so doing, I 
hope that the reader, who will also 
have the benefit of reading the Ger- 
man account, may be able to judge 
and criticize the actionsof those tak- 
ing part in the light of the situation 
pertaining at the time. It is so easy 
when considering a battle from the 
comfort of an armchair some years 
after the event, to forget entirely 
such important points as morale, 
level of training, mechanical eff- 
ciency, fuel and ammunition sup- 
ply, air superiority and other factors 
which play such an enormous part in 
influencing the conduct of affairs at 
the time. 

In retrospect, I have only one 
point which I welcome this oppor- 
tunity of stressing. The view has 
been expressed fairly widely that 
Gen Montgomery’s success in the 
Western Desert of Egypt was mainly 
a result of his superiority over the 
enemy in men and equipment; a su- 
periority not enjoyed by any of his 
predecessors. However true this may 
be of the later stages of the cam- 
paign, at Alam Halfa our strength in 
relation to the enemy was rather 
worse than it had been earlier in the 
summer. The speed with which he 
appreciated the essentials of the 
situation when he arrived in the 
Desert, the firm plan he at once 
introduced and the inflexibility of 
purpose with which he conducted 
the battle itself, had such a profound 
effect on the whole of the Eighth 
Army that within a few weeks he 
turned a “brave but baffled” force 
into a conquering army. 
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OCK WASTES, ARID, 

desolate terrain, interspersed 

with patches of sand, where 
meagre clumps of desert thorns grow, 
where the African sun burns down 
mercilessly in July—that was the 
Alamein Front. It was situated be- 
tween the rock-bound heights of Tel 
el Eisa on the Mediterranean coast 
and the 200-meter-high pyramid of 
Garet el Himeimat on the Qattara 
Depression, the only position secure 
against encirclement on either flank 
on the entire North African desert. 

There stood what remained of 
Rommel’s army, exhausted after the 
heavy battles of Tobruk and the 
pursuit which followed — opposed 
by, it is true, the defeated, but still 
battle-worthy troops of the Empire. 
The infantry had to build stone 
walls about them, since the hard 
rock floor of the terrain offered no 
cover from enemy fire. “Our strength 
has waned,” wrote Rommel in his 
diary on $ July 1942. With only 13 
battle-worthy tanks we had arrived 
before Alamein. Of the 4 British 
defensive emplacements on this posi- 
tion we were only able to seize one 
in the first attack. Two additional 
emplacements fell into our hands 
later. The main position of Alamein 
with the only fresh-water well in 
this entire desolate area remained in 
the hands of the British in spite of 
our desperate attacks. Already, in 
these July days, the battle of el Ala- 
mein had begun. 

“The British Fleet is hastily aban- 
doning Alexandria and_ heading 
east,” reported our air reconnais- 
sance. We later heard that the Brit- 
ish took precautionary measures for 
the defense of the Nile Delta in case 
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Rommel should succeed in breaking 
through the gates of Egypt. And, as 
a precaution, they had prepared 
plans for a retreat to Palestine, and 
if necessary, as far as Iraq, in the 
event that the Nile Delta could not 
be held. 

Gen Auchinleck, however, had no 
intentions of giving up el Alamein. 
We felt that immediately. Through- 
out all of July the Eighth Army at- 
tacked our position in order to seize 
the initiative again. On 10 July the 
Australians seized the heights of Tel 
el Eisa west of Alamein. They held 
this position despite our heavy coun- 
terattacks. On 14 July the New 
Zealanders and Indians launched a 
night attack, designed to capture 
the terrain of the strategically im- 
portant area of Ruweisat Ridge. 
During the night of 16 July the Aus- 
tralians took the high ridge of Al 
Makh Ahad in the south. 

Rommel conducted an_ attack 
against Ruweisat on 18 and 19 July. 
It was repulsed. While the Aus- 
tralians pushed forward again in the 


Rock-hard terrain offered no cover 























north on 21 July, a New Zealand 






division, reinforced with tanks, at- . 
tacked the center of our front in ¥: 
order to dislodge us from our posi- q 
tion. The breakthrough failed. A : 

0 


new offensive was launched in the 
north at Tel el Eisa on 26 July by g 


the 9th Australian Div. Our coun- 9 
terattack was able to ward off a a 
catastrophe. e 

Auchinleck obviously came to the . 
conclusion, on 30 July, that with the d 
forces available he was not able to 8 
conduct further operations. The q 
Alamein Front was stabilized. a 

In August, Churchill appeared in b 
Cairo on his flight to Moscow. We " 
soon knew from the regrouping of ? 
forces in the Western Desert, that ; 


the nervous tension which the pres- 
ence of our Panzers at the gates of P 








Egypt had created, was now over. : 
Gen Sir Harold Alexander was . 
named Commander-in-Chief for the . 
Middle East — one of the best stra- F 
tegic as well as political brains avail- 
able to the Empire. § 
At the same time, the command of s 
the British Eighth Army was taken p 
over by Sir Bernard Law Mont r 
gomery, one of the most unusual but ¢ 
also gifted generals of the British s 
Army —a discerning strategist who t 
had a great understanding for the I 
requirements of mechanized wat. h 
Montgomery could be as arbitrary h 
and unpredictable in his associations t 
with his superiors as with his subor- k 
dinates, but his strategic plans never I 
theless bore the stamp of a rigid sys n 
tem. His requirement for each battle I 
which he conducted was complete n 
matériel superiority. . 
According to his own war memoirs c 
(Alamein to the River Sangro) he 
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saw 2s his most important assign- 
ment the strengthening and deepen- 
ing of the British defenses of the 
Alamein position. All the previous 
instructions and plans for any fur- 
ther retreat of the Bighth,Army to 
the Middle East he rescinded imme- 
diately. He left no doubt that‘a 
surrender of the Alamein line was 
completely out of question. In case 


Rommel attacked again he would 


engage in battle immediately — on 
ition. He ordered each division 


| to commit their troops only as com- 


lete units. The practice of splitting 

units which had led to defeat, came 
to an end. Along with this tac- 
tical transposition he also ordered 
that tanks and artillery be com- 
mitted only in mass from now on, 
in recognition of the fact that one 
can never be strong enough at the 
decisive point and that.the shortage 
of men must be equalized or over- 
come by an overwhelming amount 
of matériel. After he had taken the 
necessary steps for the strengthening 
of the defense, he turned his atten- 
tion to the basic reorganization of 
the army and the formation of a 
new corps, which was to be capable 
of exploiting success in a battle of 
matériel following an_ effective 
breakthrough. The matériel supe- 
riority of the British, thanks to the 
complete mobilization of the British 
industry and the tremendous Ameri- 
can support, gradually became over- 
powering. ‘Tanks, aircraft, artillery 
of all calibers, trucks, gasoline and 
ammunition, came in vast quantities 
around the Cape of Good Hope into 
Port Said, Suez and Alexandria. 


For us, on the other hand, our 
supplies, which came across the seas, 
sank to 6,000 tons of supply goods 
per month — only % of our normal 
requirements. Three quarters of all 
convoys were sunk by British air and 
sea power. To build a stock pile for 
the decisive battle of the future was 
impossible. The Royal Air Force 
had reached hitherto unprecedented 
heights of strength and combat effec- 
tiveness. Against it the air power of 
Kesselring gradually melted away. 
He did not receive any replace- 
ments. Hitler needed everything in 
Russia. The German fighter squad- 
tons became very small in numbers; 
even Capt Marsaille, ace of the Afri- 
can sky, with 158 air victories, had 
met 2 hero’s death. 





Malta won its importance as a 
base for the fight against the con- 
voys back and forth between Italy 
and North Africa, inasmuch as the 
greater portion of the transports 
went from southern Italy to Ben- 
ghasi, the principal transfer point 
for German and Italian supplies. 
The convoy routes lay within effec- 
tive striking range of Malta. Tobruk 
did not have sufficient tonnage ca- 
pacity; therefore there was an end- 
less column of supply vehicles from 
the harbor to the positions before 
Alamein. These were constantly 
menaced by the Royal Air Force. 
This method of supply consumed 
precious fuel and required that the 
transport columns were overbur- 
dened more than necessary. The 
distance from the battlefront to 
Tobruk was 550 km; from the major 
port of Benghasi, 1,000 km; and 
from Tripoli, where many supplies 
also arrived, it was over 2,000 km. 
On the other hand the British sup- 
ply lines from Alexandria and Suez 
were only 90 km and 350 km, respec- 
tively. 

If Malta remained in British 
hands and Kesselring’s air power was 
not increased at the same time, then 
sufficient support for the front in 
Africa was impossible. But at that 
time Hitler would not consider seiz- 
ing the island fortress. It was main- 
tained that Alamein could have very 
easily been resupplied from Crete, 
and Malta could have been neutral- 
ized by heavy air attacks as was 
Dunkirk in 1940. (At that time Adolf 
Hitler announced with arrogant 
pride, “Dunkirk will be turned over 
to the German Luftwaffe” —thereby 
delivering the British Expeditionary 
Corps.) In a sober strategic estimate 
of our situation in August 1942, it 
had to be recognized that now a 
situation existed in which neither 
of the deadly threats to the axes of 
supply in the rear of the army 
(Allied control of the air on one 
hand and naval base of Malta on 
the other) had been destroyed. Nor 
could the situation be expected to 
improve, by gaining the Nile Delta 
right in the lap of British strength 
in the Eastern Mediterranean. Rom- 
mel’s army was halted in the middie 
of the desert, far from its base of 
supply, while the enemy superiority 
in the air grew stronger daily. On 
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Endless supply columns ohvave 
menaced by the RAF 


























Gasoline from Tripoli — 2,000 kms from 
the front 
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German airpower melted away 


Troops were weary and exhausted , 
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On the Alamein Front the possibilities to 
refresh and rest the troops were negligible 


the other hahd the possibilities for 
improving our own combat effec- 
tiveness, even to rest and refresh the 
exhausted troop units, were negli- 
gible at best. 

These considerations then raised 
a question. In spite of the advantage 
of the Alamein position, anchored 
on both flanks— would it not be 
wiser to break off contact and move 
away from the enemy in time, and 
thereby abandon the _ worthless 
desert terrain and the long supply 
route to the enemy? The offensive 
power of our army could have been 
renewed, undisturbed by the enemy, 
in one of the prepared defensive 
positions closer to the supply center, 
perhaps at Sollum. In the mean- 
time, we could have conducted a 
landing operation on Malta. This 
was Rommel’s own idea. However, 
Hitler completely closed his mind 
to any such thoughts of moving 
backward; his goal was the Suez 
Canal. 

Consequently nothing happened. 
Neither was Malta attacked nor did 
Rommel’s army move back. That 
was the decision upon which the life 
or death of the Alamein Front de- 
pended. Rommel’s supply situation 
necessarily had to become cata- 
strophic. Every expectation of win- 
ning the Nile Delta and the Suez 
Canal now vanished. Thereby the 
hopes of a great pincer movement — 
to be conducted from the north out 
of the Ukraine and over the Cauca- 
sus; and from the south out of the 
Western Desert over the Suez Canal 
and on to the oil fields of the Mid- 
dle East, exposing the wide open 
southern flank of the Soviet Union— 
faded away more and more. 





Now or Never — Alam el Halfa 


In spite of this, Hitler calmly 
ordered preparations for the attack 
on the Nile Delta. Even the Italian 
High Command implored Rommel 
not to move back under any circum- 
stance. Mussolini himself came to 
North Africa and waited impatient- 
ly in Derna for the moment when 
the Panzers of the Axis would ap- 
pear among the pyramids and pa- 
rade before him. 


Soon, however, Rommel had to 
settle with both of his dictators. The 
troops originally destined for the 
attack on Malta were now given to 
him as reinforcements. Finally it 
had to happen, that Rommel was 
forced to make his decision to attack 
the British Alamein position and to 
break through to the Suez Canal. 
He made this contingent upon his 
receiving several thousand cubic 
meters of gasoline by water or by 
air. Now or never, it was Rommel’s 
belief that he could once more at- 
tempt the drive to the Delta. In 
conversations on 27 August, Mar- 
shals Kesselring and Cavallero guar- 
anteed him that he would receive 
6,000 tons of gasoline, of which 1,000 
would come by air. Rommel stated, 
“The battle is dependent upon the 
prompt delivery of this gasoline.” 
Cavallero answered, “You can begin 


Marshal Cavallero and Rommel: “You 
can begin the battle now, Herr Feld- 
the gasoline is 
underway.” 


marschall, already 


Bayerlein 



























Kesselring guaranteed 1,000 tons of 
gasoline would be delivered by air 








the battle now, Herr Feldmarschall, 
the gasoline is already under way,’ 

In the night of 31 August Rom. 
mel launched the attack. Even then 
the British had a superiority in ar- 
tillery, ammunition and tanks. Un 
opposed, the RAF controlled the air. 
We were short of tanks and am- 
munition. A frontal attack through 
the strong British line therefore was 
out. Rommel searched for the only 
other possibility, the enveloping at- 
tack. He conducted diversionary at- 
tacks in the northern part of the 
front, an audacious secondary attack 
from the center, then the main at- 
tack in the south. His intention was 
to break through along the Qattara 
Depression where the British concen- 
trations were weakest, then to swing 
in to the north, passing east of Alam 
el Halfa and on to the coast at El 
Hammam. Thereby, he hoped to 
roll up the entire enemy position, 
exactly as he had three months 
earlier at Gazala. Had this plan 
succeeded, then the Eighth Amy 
would have been encircled and its 
access to its supply in the rear cul 
off. Both Generals Alexander and 
Montgomery had reckoned with this 
plan. Montgomery, as soon as he 
had arrived in the Western Desert— 
as we later learned — heavily fort 
fied the most important ridge, Alam 
el Halfa, and prepared it for de 
fense by placing the greater part ol 
his armor there. He even allowed 4 
map to fall into our hands on which 
the terrain south of Alam el Halla 
was shown as trafficable for armored 
vehicles. Actually, it was bottomless 
sand which would create extreme 
difficulties for our wheeled vehicles. 











Bayerlein Bayerl 
Rommel watches an Italian unit move up the coast road at Sidi Abd el Rhaman Panzers moving up along the telegraph lines 
south of Abd el Rhaman 
Bayer 


Bayer 


. .. the battle is dependent upon 
the prompt delivery of gasoline! 


Flat-top heights just west of the Qattara Depression 


The Qattara Depression as seen from Abu Dweis 


The author in the desert 
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The Attack 


At the end of August 1942, accord- 
ing to the results of our reconnais- 
sance, the British stood approxi- 
mately in the following positions: 

In the northern sector under the 
command of the XXX Corps were 
the 5th Indian Div, the 50th British* 
and the 9th Australian Divs; behind 
them, on the coast, was the Ist South 
African Div in reserve. The south- 
ern sector was defended by the 2d 
New Zealand Div under the XIII 
Corps and adjacent to it on the left, 
the 7th Armd Div with its reconnais- 
sance units. Behind the center and 
the southern sectors of the Alamein 

sition stood the Ist British Armd 
Div,** and as it was later discovered, 
the 10th Armd Div also. 

Rommel had the following inten- 
tions: 

By observing all precautionary 
measures possible in order to avoid 
detection, the mechanized offensive 
group consisting of the German 
Afrika Korps (a part of the Panzer- 
armee Afrika), the XX Italian Corps 
and the 90th Light Div were to be 
moved into assembly areas at Djebel 
Kalakh. The tanks were to be 
moved by night-marches into posi- 
“ tions on the line of departure in the 
‘ v course of 4 nights, one quarter each 
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*3°' night, and there camouflaged in 
teiq position. Following this, the wheeled 
yam vehicles were to be moved into the 
fe! assembly areas the last night. But at 


the same time their disappearance 
: was to be covered by the dispositions 
“44m of the supply and service troops into 
* «a their old area. Above all, our inten- 
‘: # tions must be kept secret. 

> Our reconnaissance had consistent- 
&;:°@ ly reported during the last few weeks 
vent that in the southern portion of 
““@ the Alamein front the enemy had 
°@ planted minefields which could be 
easily overcome. These obstacles 
should be penetrated during the 
night of 30/31 August by pioneers 
and infantry, and the enemy ejected 
from the positions by tank units fol- 
lowing immediately behind. The 
Deutsches Afrika Korps, with ele- 
ments of the Italian Motorized 
Corps, should advance at top speed 
to the east during the same night to 
seize the territory southwest of El 
Hammam, 40 to 50 kilometers dis- 
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s division” was not in the line, though 


one of it: brigades was brought up on 2 Sept. 
This unit did not participate in the battle. 
See Gen Roberts’ map for correct order of battle. 











Bayerlein 


Discussing the situation just prior to the battle: Rommel, Bayerlein, yon Bismarck 


tant from the line of departure. 

While the X Italian Corps (which 
held the southern front) was to re- 
main ready for the defense, the 90th 
Light Div and part of the XX Ital- 
ian Corps were to cover the left 
flank of the offensive group in order 
to ward off anticipated British coun- 
terattacks. 

At first light the Deutsches Afrika 
Korps, however, should even con- 
tinue to press the advance north- 
ward to the coast and seek a deci- 
sion in open battle. In this opera- 
tion, relying on previous experience, 
Rommel, above all else, reckoned on 
the long time required for the Brit- 
ish command and troops to react. 
He hoped, therefore, to be able to 
confront the British with the fait 
accompli of the entire operation by 
this stroke. 

Following this, everything was to 
move rapidly. According to Rom- 
mel’s concept, he couldn’t afford to 
have the battle fall into a static 
phase. Continuing smaller limited 
attacks by the remaining German 


and Italian infantry in the Alamein 
position were to tie down the British 
strength there while the decisive 
battle was planned to take place be- 
hind the British front. We wanted 
to equalize our inferiority in maté- 
riel strength by relying on the su- 
perior ability of our troops to wage 
a battle of movement and the high- 
ly developed tactical skill of our 
commanders. This had been our ex- 
perience in the recent battles in the 
Western Desert, 1941-42. Separated 
from their supply points, the only 
thing that would remain for the 
British to do would be to fight to the 
last round of ammunition or break- 
out and escape to the east, which 
would mean giving up Egypt. 

The success of this operation de- 
pended not only on the availability 
of supply support to our forces, but 
also on the surmise that our offen- 
sive preparations could be completed 
without being discovered by the 
enemy. In addition, we had to as- 
sume that the British positions could 
rapidly be overwhelmed and the ad- 


Last light — the attack would jump off at night 







































From assembly areas... 


after heavy artillery preparation . . 












Pioneers move into the minefields clear- 
ing lanes for the infantry to get ready... 








vance into the British rear could be 
speedily effected. 

By the end of August the sup- 
plies of munitions and fuel promised 
by the Italian Commando Supremo 
had not yet arrived. The period of 
full moon, which was absolutely nec- 
essary for the execution of the oper- 
ation was already waning. A further 
delay would have meant the com- 
plete abandoning of our offensive 
plans. 

During the night of 30/31 August 
we jumped off in the attack against 
the southern bastions of the British 
Alamein Front. Shortly after our 
troops had crossed the eastern limits 
of their own minefields and traversed 
No-Man’s-Land, they ran into here- 
tofore unknown British mine ob- 
stacles which were tenaciously de- 
fended. Under cover of heavy artil- 
lery fire and after several assaults, 
our pioneers and infantrymen suc- 
ceeded partially in driving narrow 
passages through the British barri- 
cades. As a result of this, our losses 
were considerable and we lost much 
time since the mine fields were of 
considerable depth and had been 
additionally planted with a great 
number of booby traps. 

Soon the carpet bombing of the 
RAF began on the area occupied by 
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our forward elements. Wave afte 
wave of heavy bomber formatio, 
dropped their high explosives whi 
both sky and earth were intermj. 
tently made light as day by par. 
chute flares and pyrotechnics. Gen 
von Bismarck, commanding genera] 
of the 21st Panzer Div was killed by 
a direct hit and Gen Nehring, com. 
mander of the Afrika Korps was g. 
verely wounded by a bomb fragment, 
As a result, by daybreak, the most 
forward elements of the Deutsche; 
Afrika Korps and the Reconnais 
sance Group could only reach 4 
point 12 to 15 kilometers east of 
their own mine fields. Rommel; 
intention, to drive 50 kilometers to 
the east with his motorized units 
during the moonlit night and to fur. 
ther press the attack northward at 
first light, had not succeeded. The 
element of surprise upon which, in 
the final analysis, the entire plan 
was built, had consequently been 
lost. We now considered, in the face 
of this fact, whether or not we 
should break off the battle. The 
British now knew our dispositions. 
Rommel decided to base his decision 
to break off the battle or to continue 
the offensive upon the immediate 
situation of the Afrika Korps. 
The Deutsches Afrika Korps, in the 


booby-trapped minefields prove difficult... 
Bayerlen 














Bayerlein 


Rommel discusses with Bayerlein the possibility of breaking off the action 
or the advisability of continuing the attack 


meantime under my command (I 
had taken over command of the 
Afrika Korps after Gen Nehring 
had been wounded) had overcome 
all the British mine obstacles and 
was in the process of continuing the 
attack to the east. Rommel discussed 
the situation with me, and we ar- 
rived at the decision — continue the 
attack. 

Since the British armored units 
had now concentrated and stood 


ready for immediate counteraction, 
we were forced to make our turning 
movement northward earlier than 
we had originally planned. The 
operational objectives for the Deut- 
sches Afrika Korps was now Hill 132, 
Alam Halfa; and for the XX Italian 
Corps, Alam Bueib. According to 
the information of our air reconnais- 
sance this ridge was heavily fortified 
and, as was later confirmed, occu- 
pied by the 44th British Inf Div, 


which had just been assigned to the 
Eighth Army fresh out of Great 
Britain. Naturally, it was quite 
clear to us that the struggle for this 
high ground which was the key to 
the el Alamein position, would be 
very difficult in light of our experi- 
ences in similar battles. Fieldmar- 
shal Kesselring, commander of the 
Luftwaffe in Africa, was therefore 
requested to attack the fortified 
ridge with strong air forces. 

After the Deutsches Afrika Korps 
had refueled and rearmed, which 
took considerable time, it assembled 
at 1300 hours. During an intense 
sandstorm, which was blowing from 
our backs into the face of the enemy, 
the attack of the 15th and the 21st 
Pz Divs got underway well in the 
beginning. Unfortunately, at this 
time the Italian armored divisions 
Ariete and Trieste were still held up 
by clearing lanes through mine fields 
and by the serial movement of their 
units through the captured British 
defense system. For this reason they 
could only begin their attack by eve- 
ning. 

After Rommel had again dis- 
cussed the situation with me he 
travelled over to the Italian divi- 
sions and spurred them on with all 
haste. In the meantime, our tanks 


in the afternoon the attack of the Panzer divisions is well underway . 


forward elements have progressed only 12 to 15 kms eastward... 
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and passes through the minefields east of Djebel Kalakh ... 


Il the Afrika Korps moves on (here east of Djebel Kalakh) . . . 
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and vehicles labored with the great- 
est difficulty through the loose sand 
which covered the terrain of the ap- 
proach march. The entire day a 
sandstorm raged, making life miser- 
able for our men, but at the same 
time it prevented the RAF from 
attacking our units. Because of this 
difficult terrain, the fuel levels with- 
in the Deutsches Afrika Korps had 
been seriously reduced by evening. 
Around 1600 hours our attack 
against Hill 132 was stopped for the 
time being. The Italian Corps, 
which was to support us on our 
flank, was still a considerable dis- 
tance away. The 90th Light Div 
had reached its assigned position. 
The Reconnaissance Group (Recon 
Detachments 3, 33 and 580) had 
made contact to the east and south- 
east with the 7th Armd Div. 

During the night 31 August/1 
September our Recon Group was 
the target of heavy British bomber 
and fighter attacks. With the help 
of countless parachute flares every 
movement was subject to an imme- 
diate strafing attack. Soon a great 
number of our vehicles were in 
flames and burned out. The Recon 
Group suffered heavy losses. 

In the meantime, the gasoline 
which had been promised us had 
not arrived in Africa. Also the task 
of the resupply columns moving east 
through the clearings in the mine 
fields became very difficult in view 
of the heavy harassing attacks of 
British armored units and the RAF. 
So, at the very last minute (the 
morning of 1 September) Rommel 
was forced to stop any large-scale 
actions for the time being because 
movements involving greater depths 
with motorized units had to be 
avoided. At the most, we could only 
attempt to conduct several local lim- 
ited attacks. 

Limited by these requirements, 
the Deutsches Afrika Korps continued 
the attack during the course of the 
morning of I September against 
Alam Halfa with the 15th Pz Div. 
In the course of this action the ma- 
jor portion of the Division reached 
the terrain just south of Hill 132 
after destroying several British 
heavy tanks. Then, however, this 
attack, too, had to be halted because 
there was hardly enough fuel on 
hand to continue, and strong enemy 
armored attacks were being launched 
against our unprotected east flank. 


During this entire day the RAF : 


conducted heavy strikes against the 
Deutsches Afrika Korps. In the open 


sion of the bombs was partially rein- 
forced by rock fragments, heavy cas- 
ualties were incurred. From the staff 
of the Afrika Korps alone, 7 officers 
were killed in action on this day. 

In the afternoon Rommel again 
reconsidered whether or not he 
should break off the engagement in 
view of the critical supply situation. 
All day the ceaseless attacks of the 
British bomber formations continued 
on the battlefield. Enemy artillery 
fired immense quantities of ammu- 
nition into our positions. Move- 
ment on the battlefield was impos- 
sible. Again and again our outnum- 
bered fighter aircraft threw them- 
selves against the British bomber 
formations. But seldom did they 
succeed in getting close to the Brit- 
ish bombers, since they were always 
engaged in aerial battles with ex- 
traordinarily strong fighter forma- 
tions of the RAF which were as- 
signed to protect the seemingly end- 
less flight of the bomber squadrons. 


Rommel moves forward with the advan, 
He and Bayerlein consider the course 4 
events — their decision is based on 


* immediate situation of the Afrika Kom, 
coverless terrain, where the explo- : ; : 
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The Panzers move on past the captured strongpoint of Deir el Shein 


Italian infantry move up — Rommel urges them on with all haste 
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Our problem was one of supply. 
Even at this late date the gasoline 
which |.ad been promised by Kessel- 
ring and Cavallero had still not yet 
arrived on African soil. By the night 
of 1 September the Panzerarmee had 
only enough gasoline left at its dis- 
posal to keep the supply columns 
going, and even by most frugal use 
it would only last for a short time. 
There was no fuel for tactical ma- 
neuver. 

The whole night through, until 
the morning of 2 September, we 
were again under continuous aerial 
bombardment by bombs of all sizes. 

After this night, because of the 
aitical situation in the air and the 
catastrophic supply situation, Rom- 

' mel decided to discontinue the at- 
| tack and pull back, step by step, to 
positions extending from el Taqua 
‘to Bab el Qattara. For the time 
being, we remained in this area. 


In the meantime, the British had’ 


gathered powerful armored units 
between Alam Halfa and Bab el 
Qattara. However, they attacked 
hesitantly and could easily be re- 
pulsed. 


el gives a push to his command car bogged down south of Munassib 


Also during the night of 2/3 Sep- 
tember we were hit by ceaseless 
attacks of large formations of British 
aircraft. Pyrotechnics bathed the 
entire desert in bright light. Mag- 
nesium bombs, which could not be 
extinguished, burned on the ground 
and lighted the surrounding area. 
In between these, huge quantities of 
high explosive and fragmentation 
bombs fell on the terrain occupied 
by our troops. The 88mm flak guns, 
which during the days before suc- 
ceeded in shooting down a bomber 
now and then, were discovered by 
the British and attacked from much 
higher altitudes. Hundreds of our 
vehicles were destroyed or damaged. 

On 3 September we continued our 
retrograde movement according to 
plan. The British attacked only 
here and there and for the most part 
let the RAF and the artillery take 
over. 

An attack by our Luftwaffe against 
the 10th Indian Div, which was in 
the assembly area for a counter- 
attack against the center of the 
front, caused the units which were 
assembled there to scatter to the 
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Bayerlein at the head of the Afrika Korps 
— leading the advance to Alam Halfa 
Bayerlein 


The battle at Alam Halfa 1 September 
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Moving by Garet el Himeimat during withdrawal from Alam Halfa 


Moving around south of Alam Halfa 
Bayerlein 
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The German attack as it was executed 


winds. Also, all other attacks offensive operation, our last chance 
launched by other units against our to win in the Nile Delta had passed. 
flanks, especially the New Zealand- 
ers, were too weak to be able to ef- 
fect a penetration — they could be 
repulsed. A night attack conducted 
against the X Italian Corps resulted 
in especially high losses for the 
British. Countless enemy dead lay 
on the battlefield and 200 prisoners 


Conclusions 
The offensive failed for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 
1) We were too weak for such an 
extended enveloping operation. 
2) The British positions in the 
south were, in fact, exceptionally 


i ine compar e 
were taken among whom was Gen heavily mined s pared to th 


Clifton, commanding general of the mannan set ae noe strapons if 
6th New Zealand Brigade. sance; and the British knew our in- 


tentions. 

3) Devastating attacks by the 
RAF, which had complete command 
of the air and which literally nailed 
us to the ground, made any orderly 
advance and any effective movement 
impossible. 

4) The fuel, a necessary require- 

By the morning of 6 September ment for the completion of our 
our retrograde movement had been plan, did not arrive. The ships, 
completed and our troops had again which Cavallero had promised us 
established contact and linked up in’ were either sunk, delayed or never 
the defense. With the failure of this sent. Kesselring, unfortunately, was 


In general, the British showed 
little enthusiasm to engage us in a 
decisive battle. Such an engagement 
was not necessary for them in view 
of the fact that time was working 
for them in gaining matériel supe- 
riority. 
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not able to keep his promise — jj 
necessary, to fly 500 tons per cay t 
the front. 


The losses to our troops were ex. 
traordinarily high. In the front 
lines they were caused by the bomb, 
and strafing attacks of the RAF 
The German and Italian units suf. 
fered casualties amounting to 570 
dead, 1,800 wounded and 570 cap. 
tured—altogether almost 3,000 men, 
We lost in addition: 400 vehicles, 59 
tanks (of the 200 we had), 15 artil. 
lery pieces and 35 antitank guns, 
According to reports from our units, 
during the course of the operation 
they had taken 350 British prisoners 
and 150 British tanks and armored 
cars fell into our hands or were de. 
stroyed — along with 10 pieces of 
artillery and 20 antitank guns. 


An important lesson which was to 
influence all our later plans, espe- 
cially the entire method of our con- 
duct of the war, had been learned 
during this operation: The opera 
tional and tactical capabilities are of 
little consequence if the enemy com- 
mands the air space with a powerful 
air force and can fly massive attack 
missions undisturbed. 


The ground troops of the British 
had hardly come into the picture 
during our attack. Montgomery had 
desisted from undertaking a strong 
attack to regain his southern front, 
an attempt at which he probably 
would not have succeeded. Instead 
of this, he let his overwhelmingly 
superior artillery and air force take 
over.’ In addition to this, our lines 
of communication were constantly 
exposed to harassing attacks by the 
7th British Armd Div. This action 
by the British commander was in- 
deed correct and practical, since, 
thereby, he could inflict on us much 
greater loss in comparison to his 
own casualties and still keep his 
units combat-ready. 


After these experiences we could 
only look forward to the coming 
offensive of the British against the 
el Alamein position with gloomy 
thoughts. 
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ing end of the British July coun- 

teroffensive should have renewed 
the bad impression left by the disas- 
trous breakdowns of June — obscur- 
ing the basic fact that the enemy’s 
aim of overrunning Egypt had been 
defeated — and produced an impul- 
sive feeling that a clean sweep of the 
higher command was needed. Pasy- 
chologically, such drastic action had 
much justification, for it responded 
to the wave of feeling among the 
public at home and in the contribut- 
ing Commonwealth countries as well 
as among the troops on the spot. But 
in the light of later knowledge and 
historical examination, these sweep- 
ing changes were an _ undiscrimi- 
nating and unjust conclusion to a 
crucial month of the war. It was 
left to the enemy to put Auchin- 
leck’s achievement in true propor- 
tion and be first in paying him due 
tribute. An ironical sequel to his 
removal was that the renewal of the 
British offensive was postponed to 
a much later date than he had con- 
templated, and an impatient Prime 
Minister had to bow to the new 
High Command’s determination to 
wait—until satisfied that prepara- 
tions and training were complete, 
even though the delay meant leav- 
ing the initiative to Rommel. 

During August Rommel was re- 
inforced by only 2 fresh formations, 
one German and one Italian—the 
Ramcke Parachute Brigade and Fol- 
gore Parachute Division, both be- 
ing “dismounted” and employed as 
infantry. But the wastage in the 
other formations was made up to a 
considerable extent by drafts and 
fresh supplies of equipment — al- 
though much more arrived for the 
Italian divisions than for the Ger- 
man. By the eve of the attack there 
Was approximately a total of 200 
gun-armed tanks with the 2 panzer 
divisions and 240 with the 2 Italian 
armored divisions—which, as Alex- 
ander remarked in his dispatch, 
“hardly came into action at all in 


I T WAS NATURAL that the disappoint- 
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this battle.” —The German armored 
strength comprised 169 Panzer IIIs 
(of which 74 were J type, with the 
long 50 mm gun), and 35 Panzer 
IVs (of which 26 had the new long 
75 mm). 

On the British side, the now well- 
fortified front was still held by the 
same 4 infantry divisions as in July, 
with strength rebuilt, and the 7th 
(Light) Armd Div remained, while 
the Ist Armd Div went back to refit 
and was replaced by the 10th—com- 
prising two armored brigades, the 
8th and the 22d (which had 4 tank 
units instead of the usual 3). There 
were 3 other fresh divisions now in 
Egypt — the 44th and 51st Infantry, 
and the 8th Armored. The 44th was 
brought up to the front to reinforce 
the rearward position on the Alam 
Halfa Ridge. From the 8th Armd Div 
the 23d Armd Brigade already 
brought up, was initially used to 
support the infantry holding the 
front, but after the opening phase it 
was placed under Gatehouse’s 10th 
Armd Div, which thus controlled 3 
armored brigades — the largest body 
of armor that ever fought under one 
divisional commander during the 
campaign. As for the tank strength, 
the Prime Minister in his report to 
the War Cabinet from Cairo on 21 
August said: “For an August battle 
we should have at the front about 
700 tanks, with 100 replacements.” 
Alexander in his dispatch gives the 
figure as 480 in the formations en- 
gaged. 

There was no alteration of the plan 
for countering a renewed enemy of- 
fensive that had already been de- 
vised before Auchinleck left. Alex- 
ander, in his dispatch, stated the 
facts with an honesty that shattered 
stories of its radical recasting which 
subsequently became current. He 
said that when he took over the 
command from Auchinleck: “The 
plan was to hold as strongly as pos- 
sible the area between the sea and 
Ruweisat Ridge and to threaten 
from the flank any enemy advance 
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south of the ridge from a strongly 
defended prepared position on the 
Alam el Halfa ridge. Gen Mont- 
gomery, now in command of Eighth 
Army, accepted this plan in prin- 
ciple, to which I agreed, and hoped 
that if the enemy should give us 
enough time he would be able to 
improve our positions by strength- 
ening the left or southern flank.” 
The Alam Halfa position was given 
further reinforcements before Rom- 
mel struck, but in the battle its de- 
fense was not put to the test, as the 
issue was decided by the positioning 
cf the armor. 

The XXX Corps front, from the 
coast to the Ruweisat Ridge inclu- 
sive, was held by the 9th Australian, 
Ist South African and 5th Indian 
Divs—from right to left. South of it, 
the XIII Corps front was held by 
the New Zealand Div, while the 
open flank of 15 miles between its 
left and the escarpment of the Qat- 
tara Depression was covered by a 
mined belt that was itself given 
mobile cover by the 7th Armd Div 
(composed of light tank and ar- 
mored car units). 

This southern stretch was, obvi- 
ously, the only part of the front 
where a quick penetration could 
possibly be achieved, so in making 
such an attempt Rommel was bound 
to take that line of advance. This 
was what the defense system evolved 
under Auchinleck had been de- 
signed to produce. 

While surprise in direction was 
thus ruled out, Rommel sought a 
solution of the offensive problem 
by surprise in time and speed—to 
break through the southern sector 
and get astride the Eighth Army’s 
communications so quickly that it 
would be thrown off balance and 
drawn into disjointed action on a 
reversed front. His plan was that, 
following a concealed side-step of 
his mobile forces, the mined belt 
should be captured by night attack, 
and the Afrika Korps with part of 
the Italian XX Corps was to drive 
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Outcome of the entire battle was dictated by use of the terrain and immobilization of the German offensive effort by airpower. 


on eastward for 25-30 miles before 
morning. Then at dawn the strik- 
ing force would wheel northwards 
to the coast and overrun the British 
supply area. This menace, he 
hoped, would draw most of the Brit- 
ish armor in chase, so that he might 
trap and destroy it in the open. 
Meanwhile, the German 90th Light 
Div and the rest of the Italian XX 
Corps was to form a protective cor- 
ridor which, in that case, should be 
strong enough to withstand piece- 
meal attack from the north until he 


had won the main battle, in the 
British rear. He said that in adopt- 
ing this plan he “placed particular 
reliance on the slow reaction of the 
British command, for experience 
had shown us that it always took 
them some time to reach decisions 
and put them into effect.” 

If Rommel’s night advance had 
gone anything like as fast as plan- 
ned, the effects might have been up- 
setting—as the British armored brig- 
ades were not kept close together 
at the outset, and in the event were 
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not concentrated until the second 
morning. But they were allowed 
ample time. For Rommel soon dis 
covered that his Intelligence was 
mistaken both about the depth of 
the mined belt and of the British 
positions. On those obstacles his 
plan was wrecked. By dawn the 
leading troops were only some 8 
miles beyond the mined belt, while 
the mass of the Afrika Korps was 
not ready to begin its long eastward 
drive until 0930. By then it was 4 
target for air attacks. 
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_ As speed-surprise had been lost, 


Rommel thought of abandoning his 


offensive, but after discussion with 
Bayerlein decided to let it go on, 
in a modified way. Since it was evi- 
oo that the British armor had 
been allowed to assemble for action, 
Rommel came to the conclusion 
that “it was impossible to continue 
with our wide sweep to the east, as 
our flanks would be under constant 
threat. . . . This compelled us to 
decide on an earlier turn to the 
north than we had intended.” The 
Afrika Korps was therefore ordered 
to make an immediate wheel and 
head for Pt. 132, the dominant fea- 
ture of the Alam Halfa Ridge, while 
the XX Corps came up on its left 
flank. This change of direction 
brought it towards the area where 
the 22d Armd Brigade was posted— 
and also towards an area of soft 
sand, cramping to local maneuver. 
Its original line of thrust was well 
clear of this area. 


On the British side, the 8th Armd 
Brigade’s battle positions were some 
10 miles distant, southeastward, 
from the 22d. It was thus more 
directly placed to check a by-pass- 
ing move, on Rommel’s part, in- 
stead of trusting to the indirect de- 
terrent of a flanking position. In 
taking the risk of such a separation, 
between the brigades, the higher 
command relied on the fact that each 
of them was almost as strong in 
armor as the whole Afrika Korps, 
and thus should be capable of hold- 
ing out until the other brigade ar- 
rived to support it. 


The 8th, however, did not reach 
its assigned position until 0430—it 
was fortunate that the enemy had 
been so much delayed, for under 
Rommel’s original plan the Afrika 
Korps had been directed on that 
same area and intended to arrive 
there before dawn. A collision in 
the dark, or assault in the morning, 
before the 8th was firmly in posi- 
tion, might have produced an awk- 
ward situation, especially for troops 
who were in action for the first 
time. 


As a result of the enemy’s change 
of plans, the attack fell on 22d Armd 
Brigade alone, but not until late in 
the day. Continued harassing by the 
ith Armd Division—which only gave 
Way gradually—and the delayed ar- 
tival of fuel and ammunition con- 


voys as well as air attacks, so re- 
tarded the advance, that the Afrika 
Korps did not begin the shortened 
northward wheel until the after- 
noon. On approaching the battle 
positions of the 22nd Armd Brigade 
its massive tank columns came un- 
der a storm of fire from “Pip” Rob- 
erts’ well-sited tanks and then from 
his supporting artillery. Repeated 
advances and attempted local flank 
moves were checked—until nightfall 
closed down the fight, bringing well- 
earned respite to the defenders and 
spreading depression among the at- 
tackers. 


The abortiveness of the enemy 
attack was due, however, not only 
to these actual repulses. For fuel 
was so short in the Afrika Korps 
that as early as 1600 hours, Rommel 
had cancelled his orders for an all- 
out effort to gain Pt. 132. 


When morning came, fuel was 
still so short that Rommel was 
forced to give up the idea of mak- 
ing any large-scale move that day, 
1 September. All that could be at- 
tempted was a local and limited at- 
tack, to gain the Alam Halfa ridge, 
employing only the 15th Pz Div. 
It was a very uncomfortable situa- 
tion for the Afrika Korps, for the 
pounding it had suffered all night 
from the RAF and the XIII Corps 
artillery was continued: throughout 
the day. The diminished attacks of 
the German armor were successively 
checked by a reinforced defense— 
early that same morning Montgom- 
ery, now convinced that the enemy 
was not driving east towards his 
rear, had ordered the rest of the ar- 
mor to concentrate alongside Rob- 
erts’ brigade. 

In the afternoon Montgomery 
“ordered planning to begin for a 
counterstroke which would give us 
the initiative’—his idea being to de- 
velop a wheeling push southward 
from the New Zealand position to 
close the neck of the bag. He also 
made arrangements to bring up X 
Corps HQ—“to command a pursuit 
force” that was “to be prepared to 
push through to Daba with all re- 
serves available.” 

But after another night of almost 
continuous bombing by the RAF, 
and the Panzerarmee having now 
only one day’s standard fuel issue 
left, Rommel had decided to call off 
the offensive and make a gradual 
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withdrawal. 

During that day, 2 September, 
the Germans were seen to be thin- 
ning out and columns started mov- 
ing westward. But requests for per- 
mission to follow them up were re- 
fused—as it was Montgomery’s pol- 
icy to avoid his armor being lured 
into one of Rommel’s traps. At the 
same time he ordered the southward 
attack by the New Zealand Div, re- 
inforced, to begin on the night of 
the 3/4 September. 

On the 3d, the Afrika Korps made 
a general step-back, but was only 
followed up by patrols. That night 
the “bottling” attack was launched, 
against the corridor held by the 90th 
Light and Trieste Divs. The attack 
became badly confused, suffered 
heavy losses and was abandoned 
next day. 

During the 4 and 5 September the 
Afrika Korps continued its step by 
step withdrawal from “the bag,” 
but no further attempt was made 
to cut it off, and it was only fol- 
lowed up by small detachments. On 
the 6th it came to a halt on a line 
of high ground 6 miles east of the 
original front, and was clearly de- 
termined to make a stand there. So 
on the 7th, Alexander and Mont- 
gomery decided to break off the bat- 
tle, leaving Rommel in possession 
of this limited gain of ground—a 
small consolation for his strategic 
frustration. 

Since taking over the Eighth 
Army, Montgomery had impressed 
his personality on the troops with 
very bracing effect. This was now 
strengthened by the thrill and re- 
lief of seeing the enemy in retreat, 
even if only for a short distance— 
a palpable sign that the tide had 
turned. 

The question remains whether an 
exceptional opportunity was missed 
of annihilating the enemy while the 
Afrika Korps was in “the bag,” and 
thereby saving the later trouble and 
cost of assaulting him in his pre- 
pared positions. But so far as it 
went, the battle of Alam Halfa was 
a great success. At its conclusion 
the enemy in Africa was left power- 
less to resume the initiative and, 
with the ever-increasing flow of 
British reinforcements, the next bat- 
tle was bound to be, as Rommel 
called it, a “Battle Without Hope.” 























SUMMING UP 


Tactically, this battle has a 
special interest. For it was not only 
won by the defending side, but de- 
cided by pure defense, without any 
counteroffensive—or even any seri- 
ous attempt to develop a counter- 
offensive. It thus provides a con- 
trast to most of the “turning point” 
battles of the Second World War 
and earlier wars. While Montgom- 
ery’s decision to abstain from follow- 
ing up his defensive success in an 
offensive way forfeited the chance 
of trapping and destroying Rom- 
mel’s forces — momentarily a very 
good chance—it did not impair the 
underlying decisiveness of the bat- 
tle as a turning point in the cam- 
paign. From that time onwards, the 
British troops had an assurance of 
ultimate success which heightened 
their morale, while the opposing 
forces labored under a sense of hope- 
lessness, feeling that whatever their 
efforts and _ sacrifice, they could 
achieve no more than a temporary 
postponement of the end. 

The lesson-value of the Battle of 
Alam Halfa is increased by the con- 
ditions of the atomic age in which 
we now live. For where both sides 
possess the power to use thermo- 
nuclear weapons of unlimited de- 
structiveness that very potentiality 
imposes fundamentally limiting con- 


ditions on warfare and the military 
aim. An aggressive-minded dictator 
may still venture on an invasion 
with limited objectives in some part 
of the globe on the calculation that 
so long as he does not pursue his 
advantage too far, his opponents will 
hesitate to use their thermonuclear 
weapons against his homeland, since 
that would precipitate an all-out 
nuclear war fatal to both sides. In 
meeting a limited invasion of this 
kind it would be worse than foolish 
for his opponents to follow up a 
repulse of the invading forces with 
a counteroffensive in the old way, 
aimed to annihilate the invading 
forces—as that would be the surest 
way to produce general suicide. 
Threatened with imminent annihi- 
lation, anyone will resort to the use 
of mutually suicidal weapons for, 
if he is made to feel that he is likely 
to be destroyed in any case, he will 
not care whether it happens in a 
“conventional” or “unconventional” 
form of warfare, nor care how many 
other people perish with him. Thus, 
in the atomic age the old aim of 
complete “victory” has become a 
Junatic aim, and the only sane con- 
cept of strategy is to aim at repulsing 
the aggressor’s forces so effectively 
as to make him abandon his aim. 
“Alam Halfa” is worth studying 
from this new strategical viewpoint, 






as a prototype battle. 


There is also much to be learned 


from its tactical technique. The po 
sitioning of the British forces, ang 
the choice of ground, had a great 
influence upon the issue. So did 
the flexibility of the dispositions, 
Most important of all was the well. 
gauged combination of airpower 
with the ground forces’ plan. Its 
effectiveness was facilitated by the 


defensive pattern of the battle, with © 
the ground forces holding the ring | 


while the air forces constantly 
bombed the arena, now a trap, into 
which Rommel’s troops had pushed, 
In the pattern of this battle, the air 
forces could operate the more freely 
and effectively because of being able 
to count on all troops within the 
ring as being “enemy,” and _ thus 
targets—in contrast to the way that 
air action is handicapped in a more 
fluid kind of battle. 

Rarely has any vital battle been 
as uneventful as that which is now 
engraved in history as the “Battle 
of Alam Halfa.” The battle was 
won by sitting tight—and offering no 
target—in a_ well-chosen position 
that commanded the enemy’s line of 
thrust, while the air force battered 
the attacking force which could 
neither press an assault nor dare to 
push deeper. 
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A rain repellent for airplanes has 
been developed by the Navy Bureau of 
Aeronautics to eliminate the need for 
mechanical windshield wipers, which 
gre impractical on high-speed jet air- 
qaft. The repellent, made up essen- 
tially of silicones and waxes, sets up a 
hard coating on the glass. When water 
comes in contact with the treated surface 
it is swept off the windshield in dropl-t 
form by the air stream. 


g@ A Navy aircraft employing a small 
lightweight device developed by Mod- 
ern Metal Crafts Company has success- 
fully released a bomb while flying at 
Mach 1.2 (840 miles per hour). This is 
the fastest speed ever recorded for a 
bomb drop in level flight. 


# One more shot and the Champion- 
ship Marine Corps rifle team would 
have added even more points to their 
record breaking performance at the 1956 
Southeastern Regional Rifle Matches 


concluded recently at Camp Lejeune. 
The Marine Corps team consisting of 

§Sgt V. D. Mitchell, CWO T. R. Car- 

penter and SSgt E. D. Duncan, fired a 


new record score of 986 points out of a 
possible 1,000 to take team honors in 
the 2-day tournament. When the time 
ran out in the match, the team had fired 
only 199 shots, SSgt Mitchell had one 
round left at the 600-yard line. In spite 
of this the 986 points scored was still 2 
points over the old record of 984 points 
out of a possible 1,000. 

In addition to the winning perform- 
ance in the team event, Marine Corps 
shooters took top honors in the individ- 
ual trophy matches. SSgt Mitchell (be- 
low) took the honors as regional cham- 
pion over the more than 300 shooters in 


vs 
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the competition by shooting an aggre- 
gate total of 496 points out of a possible 
500. 


@ The APH 5 developed by the Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics modeled by a Navy 
pilot (below) is the latest in protective 
headgear. Designed for comfort ani 
close fit it provides the protection and 
functionability required for high-speed 
Hight. The helmet has incorporated 
into its laminated fiber glass shell a 
rigid plastic foam material which yields 
at a given force. In crushing, it dissi- 
pates the force and protects the head. 
Offering far greater protection than 
the old suspension type helmet, it is 
equipped with retractable eyeshields of 
clear or neutral grey filter lens. The ear- 
cup assembly reduces noise, and the 
chinstrap and oxygen mask mounting 
tabs have been designed to retain the 
helmet and mask during emergency 
escapes at high speeds. 


@ A new product to combat dust was 
recently put into production by the 
Golden Bear Oil Co. of Los Angeles, 
Calif. Designed primarily for agricul- 
tural purposes it has proven itself useful 
in a number of other fields. One of the 
outstanding uses is in air installations. 
Less expensive than the current method 
of frequent watering, the dust binder is 
particularly well suited to be used on 
temporary roads and large parking areas. 


@ The new Marine Corps Drill Man- 
ual was held up in production, but is 
now rolling off the presses. It was im- 
possible to make individual acknowledg- 
ment of the 10,000 orders received, but 
all orders have been processed and are 
being mailed out as fast as possible. You 
should receive yours soon. 


# Drill Instructors at the Marine 
Corps Recruit Depots have recently 
donned field (campaign) hats as part of 
their uniform of the day. This addi- 
tional item of uniform, restricted to drill 
instructors now as well as Marine Corps 
rifle team shooters, will set the DIs apart 
as a distinctive breed of Marine NCO 
in recognition of their vital function. 
The DI shown above is TSgt Lonnie 
Pierce of Parris Island. 


# The first of the Army’s new “Me- 
chanical Mules” have gone into produc- 
tion under provisions of a_ contract 
awarded to Willys Motors. The 4-cylin- 
der version of its 4-footed namesake is 
the first all new light-weight tactical ve- 
hicle to be added to the military pro- 
gram since the development of the 
“Jeep” early in WWIL. 

The vehicle, 100 inches long and 46 
inches wide, can be transported easily 
by helicopter or plane and be dropped 
by parachute. It has the lowest silhou- 
ette of any military vehicle (27 inches), 
and can climb a 72 percent slope in 
rugged terrain with ammunition, weap- 
ons and supplies that otherwise would 
be on the footsoldier’s back. Designed 
primarily as a cargo carrier, it can also 
be used as a mount for the Army's 
106mm recoilless rifle. 


#® Chrysler Corporation was recently 
awarded a contract for engineering and 
production of the “Jupiter” guided mis- 
sile, the Dept of the Army announced 
recently. The Jupiter, which is being 
produced jointly by the Army as a 
ground launched weapon and by the 
Navy for surface ship and submarine 
use, is an artillery-type intermediate- 
range ballistic missile with a range of 
approximately 1,500 miles. The basis 
for the development of the Jupiter is 
the Redstone also under production by 
Chrysler. 




















THE COMPANY AND THE A 


#@ Much HAS BEEN WRITTEN AND 
much more has been said about war- 
fare in the nuclear age—more com- 
monly known as the “new” or “pres- 
ent concept.” However, most of 
what has been said and most of what 
has been written has dealt with the 
“big picture.” Generalities about 
principles have been posed, and al- 
most everyone has become imbued 
with the ideas of dispersion and 
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rapidity of movement. Little has 
been said and little has been writ- 
ten, however, about the small unit 
—the company, the platoon, the 
squad and the fire team—in the age 
of the atom. Many months ago 
SSgt Fortner made this inference in 
his prize winning essay, The Little 
Picture. He struck a_ responsive 
chord with many Marines every- 
where who have the responsibility 


of training small units. How are 
these units to operate under the 
present concept? 

We are taught in the schools at 
Quantico that the present concept 
is founded upon sound tactical prit- 
ciples — principles which _ basically 
have not changed over the yeals. 
Granted that there have been modi: 
fications which were evolved be 
cause of the development of new 
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weapuns, but these modifications do 
not alter the principles. We are 
now on the threshold of adopting 
other modifications which have been 
necessitated by the devlopment of 
omic weapons. We have been 
ught that since the radial effects 
atomic weapons are so much 
Ypreater than the effects of the so- 
falled conventional weapons we 
ust compensate for this difference 
by dispersion, thereby reducing the 
Yethal effect of one atomic explosion. 
oreover, we are taught that once 
we disperse we risk losing the ability 
to concentrate our firepower and 
“strength, i.e., mass. Therefore, we 
had to develop “something” which 
ould allow us to maintain this 
ability to mass. This something was 
the helicopter since it could move 
troops rapidly and could, therefore, 
converge them on one area within 
a short period of time, let them de- 
liver their preponderance of fire- 
power and shock, and finally carry 
them back to remote points to effect, 
once again, dispersion. These were 
the general principles and upon 
these were founded techniques— 
calculated distances between various 
sized units to achieve optimum dis- 
persion, the employment of air, 
naval gunfire, artillery and mortars, 
the role of the tank and LVT, and 
the control of nuclear weapons. 
Landing exercises, conducted all 
over the world, experimented with 
these techniques, but always the 
“big picture” was accentuated. 
Down at the company level, the 
company commander and the pla- 
toon leaders went on teaching, “Two 
y # upand one back and feed the troops 
C-rations” under the present con- 
'.— cept. This is not to say that their 
teaching has been erroneous. On 
the contrary, the basic tactical prin- 
ciples are the same and will be em- 
ployed whenever the company actu- 
ally comes to grips with the enemy; 


























but, nevertheless, company com- 
are manders have had many problems 
the adapting themselves and their men 

to the present concept. The pur- 
$ at pose of this article is to discuss some 
cept of the problems noticed by one 
srin- company commander. I could never 
ally presume to cover all the difficulties 
sats. that have been unearthed, but I do 
odi- hope that this article will serve as 
be- a springboard for other small unit 


commanders and that they will voice 
their comments and observations on 
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Camp Pendleton. 


Purple Heart. 


Capt H. D. Fredericks received his commission in |947. 
Graduated from Basic School in 1948 he became a Platoon 
Leader with the 3d Marines in Tsingtao, China. 
turned to the States in 1949 and joined the 5th Marines at 
1950 found him in Korea as a platoon 
leader and later CO of H&S Co, 3d Bn, 5th Marines. While 
in Korea, Capt Fredericks received the Silver Star and 
In 1951 he was assigned to the Naval Acad- 
emy as an instructor in English Composition and Literature. 


He re- 


Leaving the Academy in 1954, he reported to Quantico as a student at Junior 
School. With the conclusion of the class in November 1955, Capt Fredericks 
joined the 9th Marines on Okinawa as CO of “H” Co and later Asst Regt S3. 





the problems presented by the pres- 
ent concept. Thereby, may we all 
profit from the experience of many. 

Probably the first problem the 
company commander must overcome 
is a psychological one—the inherent 
resistance to change evident in most 
of us. Basic School teaches such 
principles of tactics as “two up and 
one back” and “the fire team is the 
smallest maneuver element.” As a 
result of thorough teaching we have 
produced a group of fine lieutenants 
well versed in basic tactical prin- 
ciples. Upon reporting to the FMF 
they are ready to test these prin- 
ciples and impart their knowledge 
to their platoons. To augment the 
lieutenant’s knowledge we have a 
core of seasoned NCOs who have 
a wealth of practical experience 
which was gained in battles and 
skirmishes in World War II and the 
Korean conflict. However, this ex- 
perience is also based upon such 
principles as “two up and one 
back” and “the fire team is the 
smallest maneuver element.” And 
so, when both of these individuals, 
the seasoned NCO and the learned 
lieutenant, start to apply their 
knowledge in battalion and _ regi- 
mental field problems, they find 
themselves in a tactical situation, 
the likes of which they have seldom 
seen or even heard of before. Once 
the initial landing has been made 
from helicopters (and helicopters 
are not too different from landing 
craft) and the terrain has been 
seized in a manner not unlike that 
with which they are familiar, they 
find themselves, instead of pursuing 
the attack, with the companies at- 
tacking abreast, ordered to set up 
in a defensive position called a 
“combat base.” Furthermore, pla- 
toons and squads find themselves 
conducting extensive patrols over 
vast areas of terrain with the mis- 


sion of finding the enemy and de- 
stroying him. However, they are 
told that if the enemy is gathered 
together in too large a force to be 
destroyed, fix him in position so that 
atomic weapons can be brought to 
bear against him. This is new, and 
the average lieutenant and even 
more so, the average NCO, ques- 
tions the wisdom of this new type 
of tactics. It is this psychological 
block which the small unit com- 
mander must first overcome. In 
other words, he must “sell” the 
present concept. 

How this selling can be accom- 
plished will vary with the command, 
for as any good salesman knows— 
the “pitch” varies with the cus- 
tomer. No matter what the ap- 
proach, it must be thorough and de- 
tailed. The small unit leaders and 
the men they command must be 
made to understand that what they 
are doing now is probably not very 
different than what was done in the 
years immediately following 1933. 
We are experimenting with and de- 
veloping the present concept, prob- 
ably, much in the same manner as 
those who preceded us_ experi- 
mented with and developed the doc- 
trine of amphibious warfare which 
we followed in WW II and Korea. 
We must convince those in our com- 
mand that just as answers were un- 
covered for the formulation of our 
amphibious doctrine, so will the 
answers be found for the formula- 
tion of the doctrine for our present 
concept. But most of all we must 
encourage them to think about our 
problems and to make recommenda- 
tions, for their ideas may contain 
some of the very solutions we are 
seeking. 

In almost every field problem we 
have run under the present con- 
cept, members of my company have 
posed questions and difficulties 
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which they have encountered. Some 
of these problems were inherent to 
the company and we are now in the 
process of experimenting to find the 
answers. Other problems arose from 
our relations within the BLT and 
recommendations and _ suggestions 
were submitted to battalion head- 
quarters. The men in the small 
units are only too happy to co-oper- 
ate with this experimentation as 
long as they realize that they are ex- 
perimenting; and they will realize 
it if we explain to them in detail 
what we are trying to do. 

Let us look for a few minutes at 
some of the problems we have en- 
countered, some of the solutions 
with which we have experimented, 
and some of the recommendations 
we have made to higher echelons. 
Let us, in this examination, omit the 
helicopter-borne portion of the op- 
eration and look at the company 
once it has seized its objective and is 
situated in a combat base. It is pre- 
pared to protect itself, the battalion 
CP, and the attached units from 
small groups of enemy while it con- 
ducts extensive patrolling in order 
to find the enemy and destroy him 
or fix him in position. 

It is in the very statement of this 
mission that the first difficulty 


arises, for we have a dual mission: 
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protect the combat base on the one 
hand, and patrol to destroy the en- 
emy on the other. Let us examine 
a little more closely a situation in 
which the enemy—who is operating 
in small units — is, nevertheless, 
strong, aggressive and extremely ac- 
tive. Suppose we send out a pla- 
toon-size combat patrol with sufh- 
cient FOs and other accouterments 
necessary to fight the enemy and 
win. What is going to fill the gap 
in the perimeter defense left by this 
wandering patrol? To find the an- 
swer to this question has been one 
of the biggest problems faced by 
companies attempting to carry out 
this dual mission. 

Various solutions are proposed, 
but which is best, only time and ex- 
perience will determine. A couple 
of men from each squad can be left 
behind by the patrolling platoon. 
In the daytime they can act as ob- 
servation posts. At night, although 
platoon-size patrols are rare, they 
occasionally do occur and these men 
who are left behind can act as listen- 
ing posts. As a solution, however, 
this is sadly lacking in many re- 
spects. First, it weakens the patrol- 
ling platoon by taking 6 men from 
it when it may need every bit of 
firepower and manpower it can mus- 
ter. Second, although the 2 men in 








each squad position are adequate 
during daylight hours, especially if 
they are advantageously placed s0 
as to get good observation, they were 
found to be inadequate at night 
The enemy can easily slip between 
them, make his way into the com 
pany positions and cause intolerable 
confusion and damage, not only 
within the company area, but also 
in the battalion CP and attached 
unit “positions. 

Another solution to this problem 
was to take men from other platoon 
areas and put them in to fill the 
gap. Although this had the ad- 
vantage of not weakening the pa 
trolling platoon, it did weaken 
other positions in the company and 
still did not provide adequate cov- 
erage at night. However, it was 
found to be the better solution dur- 
ing daylight hours. 

It is strongly felt by many com 
panies who participate in these 
problems that there is little diffi 
culty during daylight hours, for 
even with an entire platoon on pa 
trol, personnel can be shifted around 
to afford good observation and to 
meet any enemy threat. Howevel, 
the critical period is at night, 
especially if we reason properly that 
the enemy, forced to operate im 
small groups and engaged in gue 
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rilla-type warfare, will be most ac- 
tive at night. Therefore, there has 
been growing sentiment for either a 
fourth company in an infantry bat- 
talion or a fourth rifle platoon in an 
infantry company. The determina- 
tion of which would be better can 
only be made by extensive experi- 
mentation. The advantages of hav- 
ne these extra units should be ob- 
yious. They could be held in a 
reserve position and used for pa- 
trols, thereby not weakening the 

imeter at all and still allowing 
us to patrol actively. 

But the difficulty of accomplish- 
ing the dual mission is not the only 
problem company commanders have 
encountered. Perhaps the biggest 
trouble maker of all is communica- 
tions, and we are not now speaking 
of communication difficulties be- 
tween battalion and the companies, 
but communications failures with- 
in the company itself. 

There is no problem of control 
within the company as long as the 
company sits still on the combat 
base. For communications is the 
same here as it is for a normal de- 
fensive situation. Wire is strung 
from the company CP to the va- 
rious platoons and outposts, and 
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cht messengers are used when the sound 
veen Powered phones fail to function. 
oii However, troubles begin to mul- 
able § “ply once the company starts ex- 
only tensive patrolling. —The AN/PRC-6 
also | becomes a useless piece of equipment. 
ched & Although the company commander 
may be able to receive reports for 
lem @ ‘he first few hundred yards of his 
toon & Patrol’s progress, very soon all is 
the & Silent. It then becomes a case of 


ad. | *Dxious waiting until the patrol re- 
turns to a position close enough for 


Ps the erratic “6” to function properly. 
dua What is our answer to this diffi- 
ax culty? We have a couple, but only 
was Oe of them is considered ideal. 
dur. | First, we usually try to send out 

with the patrol one of the many 
om | [Os attached to the company— 
whee either artillery, 81 or 4.2. The FO’s 
liffi- radio serves as an alternate means 


for of communication for the patrol 
leader, for through this radio he can 


be have calls relayed to the battalion 
| to and thence to the company. A com- 
ver, § Plicated procedure, but at least we 
cht, have contact. 

Our second solution and the one 


that , : : 
‘a we consider to. be ideal is this—form 
4 company tactical net consisting 
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of AN/PRC-10 radios. These radios 
would be allocated as follows: 
1—AN/PRC-10 — company com- 
mander. (This is in addition 
to the one he has for the Bat- 
talion Tactical Net) 
1—AN/PRC-10 — company execu- 
tive officer. 
3—AN/PRC-10—one to each rifle 
platoon. 

Now such a net may at first seem 
impossible, or at least not very 
feasible, but examine it a little more 
closely. Prior to the present con- 
cept, such a company net was not 
practicable because companies, bat- 
talions and regiments fought in 
close proximity to each other. Each 
battalion had a tactical net employ- 
ing first the SCR 300 and then the 
AN/PRC-10. There just were not 
enough channels to allow the com- 
panies to establish their own nets 
without causing mutual interfer- 
ence. ‘Thus, the companies strug- 
gled along with the SCR 536 and 
then the AN/PRC-6. These radios 
were neither satisfactory under the 
old concept, nor are they satisfactory 
now when platoons go farther and 
faster without their parent com- 
pany. But now we have the possi- 
bility of having a tactical net for 


each company and a tactical net for 
each battalion, all using AN/PRC- 
10 radios and all operating on dif- 
ferent channels. Since battalions 
are so widely dispersed, the chances 
of interference are slim. At least 
let us recommend that this system 
be tried by appropriate Marine 
Corps test units. Granted, it would 
mean that in addition to the various 
FO’s radios, the company command- 
er would be followed by two AN/ 
PRC-10s, one for the battalion tac- 
tical net and one for the company 
tactical net—but better two swaying 
antennae and contact with the pla- 
toons than only one and exasper- 
ating silence. 

Extensive patrolling showed us 
that we not only had to develop our 
communications, but that we also 
had to instill in our platoon and 
squad leaders the realization that 
they are more on their own now 
than platoon and squad leaders ever 
have been before. They are apt to 
go out thousands of yards from the 
company position and stand a good 
chance of engaging with the en- 
emy. The mission—destroy the 
enemy! How the patrol leader does 
it is his business. There is no one 
out there with him who can see the 
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situation any better than he, and so 
he will have to make all the de- 
cisions—scheme of maneuver, plan 
of attack and employment of sup- 
porting arms. Consequently, the 
initiative rests with the small unit 
leader. Upon him may well depend 
the success of an entire BLT. He 
must realize his responsibility, be 
prepared to accept it, and take ap- 
propriate action without further 
word from higher authority. 

Not only do we call for more 
initiative on the part of our small 
unit leaders, but we require greater 
professional knowledge — knowledge 
that he must have at his fingertips, 
veady to use, and not stored away 
in notes or a reference book. Nor 
is this knowledge restricted to what 
we formerly termed infantry sub- 
jects. A patrol leader in the present 
concept may have the task of not 
only destroying the enemy, but he 
may also be required to do such 
things as clear mine fields and test 
trafficability of roads and _ bridges 
for tanks, LVTs and wheeled ve- 
hicles. He should have a sound 
knowledge of demolitions because 





the bridge whose trafficability he 
tested yesterday may have to be de- 
stroyed today. Those tasks were for- 
merly assigned to attached or sup- 
porting engineers, but engineers are 
not able to accompany every patrol 
and so the infantry leader must de- 
velop engineer skills. 

The knowledge required of patrol 
leaders today embraces more than 
just the infantry and engineer fields. 
He now, more than ever before, 
must have a working knowledge of 
his supporting arms—air, artillery, 
mortars, naval gunfire and special 
weapons. He must know forward 
observer procedure, forward air con- 
trol procedure and naval gunfire 
spotting procedure. Although it is 
desirable to send some sort of for- 
ward observer with a patrol, it is 
not always possible to do so and the 
patrol leader should be able to fend 
for himself. Not only must he know 
the method of calling for help from 
these supporting arms, but he must 
realize their capabilities and lim- 
itations so that he can call upon the 
weapon which can best do the job. 

Finally, the patrol leader must 
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master the basic principles of cop, 
munications. He must have ip jj 
mind a picture of the battalion cop, 
munications net superimposed upo, 
the supporting arms communi, 
tions systems. Thus, if a radio faik 
he can employ an alternate mean; 
of communications and be able t 
give adequate instructions for relay. 
ing his messages. 

All of these things he must lear 
and when he does, he will be read 
to operate in the present concept, 

Now we see some of the situation; 
and problems we have encountere 
while employing our companies up. 
der the present concept. By no 
means is this an exhaustive disserta. 
tion. Other company commander 
and other platoon leaders have prob 
ably encountered other problems- 
and perhaps they have found better 
answers to the ones I have proposed 
here. At any rate, it is time for the 
small unit commanders to pool their 
knowledge and voice their opinion 
and ideas, for the problems are many 
and complex and will need many 
minds working in concert to find 
adequate solutions. US # MC 






















@ THE LEGENDARY Maj Louis Cuketa proved the bane of any instructor’s existence when he was a 


student at Marine Corps School. 


One tactics instructor had painstakingly set up a classroom problem the solution to which was 


obviously to establish a temporary defense. 


He called on several students for their solutions. All pre- 


sented variations of the defense that was the school solution. Then the instructor called on Cukela. 


Cukela, in his characteristic broken English, gave his solution: 


“T attack.” 


The instructor went over the whole problem again, certain that he had made it clear that an 
attack was out of the question. When the instructor paused, still on his feet, interrupted with, “I 


still attack.” 


The overwrought instructor explained that it was impossible to attack in this situation. 
Cukela smiled. Tapping his broad chest just over his two Medal of Honor ribbons, he said, “I know 


it is not possible. 


But I attack. 


How you tink I got dese?” 


Yes Sir! 


Maj D. D. Nicholson 


#@ Berore Wortp War II, I clerked for a battalion commander whose habit it was to personally in- 
spect and assign all men on incoming recruit drafts. 

The colonel had another habit—that of slapping his gloves in his hand as he walked through the 
ranks. As a result, his lower blouse pocket was often unbuttoned. 

One day as the colonel was assigning Boots to various companies in the battalion—I was trailing 
along writing down their assignments—we came upon the most fouled-up Marine I ever saw. His uni- 
form was rumpled, his barracks cap askew, his “fair leather” belt off-center about 6 inches and _ his 


general demeanor sad. 


As the colonel came to a bristling halt in front of this lad, the recruit fumbled his ‘03 to in- 
spection arms and looked the colonel squarely in the eye. The temperature in the area rose about 40 
degrees as the irate colonel and the shaken Boot viewed each other from a 4-inch distance. 

“Well,” demanded the colonel, “do you see anything wrong?” “Yes, sir, I do,” answered the re- 
cruit. “Don’t just stand there looking at me, you blockhead,” roared the colonel, “fix it!” 

With that, the lad solemnly ordered his Springfield—leaned over and buttoned the colonel’s blouse 
pocket—and came back to attention! 


(The Gazette will pay $10.00 for each anecdote published. Submissions should be short and pointed.) 
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A REALISTIC 
APPROACH 
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UTILIZATION 





By TSgt P. H. Sheehan 


@ j$§&IN THE EVER-CHANGING STREAM 
of new tactical concepts and ideas, 
I have a suggestion which I believe 
would substantially improve the 
control and utilization of the light 
machine gun. 

In short, dissolve the LMG pla- 
toon as such, and make the sections 
an integral part of the rifle platoon. 
Why? What’s to be gained from 
such a move? How would it be bet- 
ter than the present system? 

1) First, the light machine gun 
platoon is seldom, if ever, employed 
as a unit or in battery. Inevitably, 
the guns are attached to the pla- 
toons. In keeping with the concepts 
of atomic warfare, more maneuver- 
able units are needed capable of 
Operating independently while main- 
taining fire power. By making the 
section a part of the platoon, the 
guns would be under direct control 
of the platoon commander, to be 
employed as he feels would best sup- 
port his unit. 

2) The inevitable problems of at- 
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tachment and control over the gun- 
ners would be eliminated. This has 
been a source of bitterness for both 
gunners and platoon sergeants for 
years. Any infantry unit leader is 
familiar with the cries of “We gun- 
ners aren’t being utilized properly,” 
or “Those prima donnas_ think 
they’re operating for themselves 
alone.” Making the gun section a 
part of the platoon would bring 
them under the direct control of the 
platoon commander who would, of 
necessity, learn to use his LMGs 
properly. The gun section members 
would be aware that they are mem- 
bers of a platoon, not a separate or- 
ganization, hence making for better 
unity and teamwork. 

3) It would be better from a 
training standpoint, since the rifle- 
men could work more closely with 
the guns and learn more about 
their capabilities and limitations; 
while gunners would learn more 
about platoon-level tactics by day- 
to-day operation with them. This 


would give the Corps more well- 
rounded troops. In those instances 
where it is most practical for the 
gun sections to train or operate in- 
dependently, the gunnery sergeant 
would, as an additional duty, super- 
vise and co-ordinate them. 

4) This reorganization would 
drop one lieutenant, one tech ser- 
geant and possibly 3 staff sergeants 
from the T/O. These Staff NCO 
billets are seldom filled, anyhow. 
Also, an ammunition corporal would 
be eliminated, as platoon guides 
could take charge of ammo supply. 
This would be a reduction in com- 
pany strength of 5 enlisted and | 
officer, which would contribute to a 
more economical use of personnel. 

5) A proposed platoon T/O 
would be as follows: 


1 Lt—Platoon Commander 
1 SSgt—Platoon Sergeant 
1 Sgt—Platoon Guide 
4 Sgt—3 rifle squad, 1 LMG Sect 
35 Riflemen 
12 MGunners 
4 Messengers (can double as 
_ ammo carriers) 
58 enlisted, 1 officer 
The MG Section would be re- 
duced to two 6-man squads with a 
section organization as follows, 


1 Sgt—Section Leader 

2 Cpl—Squad Leaders 

2 Cpl—Gunners 

2 Pfc—Asst. Gunners 

6 Pfc/Pvt—Ammo Carriers 

6) It is obvious that there are 
disadvantages as well as improve- 
ments, but it is felt that the closer 
contact and control gained by add- 
ing the section to the platoon frame- 
work outweighs these considerations. 
Addition of the gun section as part 
of the platoon would aid the pla- 
toon’s operation as an independent 
unit. 

7) Many old-time gunners will 
undoubtedly groan and mumble 
that we've gotten along fine so far 
with our present system. To them 
I can only say that we have to look 
ahead, not behind. Fire support is 
needed by the platoon, on a con- 
tinuing basis, let’s give it to them! 
The gun was made to support and 
further the advance of infantry. Put 
it where it belongs, permanently. 
Then and only then, will we have 
a truly realistic utilization of that 
superb weapon, the light machine 
gun, US # MC 
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® IF yoU WERE A COMPANY COM- 
mander in a defensive situation, how 
would you like to have at your dis- 
posal a weapon which weighs 13 
lbs, can be operated by two men, 
has an effective range of 300 or more 
yards and which would fire a pro- 
jectile weighing approximately 9 Ibs 
which would give an effective air 
burst over the heads of attacking 
infantry? 

It is my opinion that the Marine 
Corps already possesses such a wea- 
pon in the 3.5-inch rocket launcher. 
The only thing that is necessary is 
the proper rocket to fire from it. 
Such a rocket would not be difficult 
to design or expensive to build. It 
is conceivable that such a rocket 
might have the same ballistics prop- 
erties as the rockets presently used 
and, thus, require no modifications 
to the present launcher or to its 
sight. 

Recently, during a class at Basic 
School a number of 3.5-inch practice 
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rockets were fired at stationary tar- 
gets which simulated enemy armor. 
The rockets, which missed the tar- 
gets, as most of them did, rebounded 
from the ground and flew off into 
the woods at the end of the practice 
range. Imagine the effect on attack- 
ing enemy infantry if rockets, armed 
similarly to the M26 fragmentation 
hand grenade and with delay fuzes, 
were to rebound from the ground 
in front of them and explode over 
their heads. 

Can this rocket be made accurate 
enough to be effective? Yes, it can 
be. The rocket launcher is presently 
capable of hitting a stationary point 
target at 300 yards. Because of their 
relatively slow speed of advance, at- 
tacking infantry may be considered 
a stationary target for purposes of 
this discussion. It must be remem- 
bered that this weapon is not vis- 
ualized as being fired at a pinpoint 
target, but rather at an area in which 
there are a number of individuals 
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and over which the rocket will ex- 
plode with a possible bursting ra: 
dius .of 40 te 50 yards. Therefore, 
for the purposes of further discus 
sion it will be assumed that the 
rocket can be made to hit the 
ground with sufficient accuracy to 
be effective. The only other factor 
which needs to be considered as af- 
fecting the accuracy of the rocket is 
the accuracy with which the rocket 
can be made to explode in relation 
to its point of contact on the ground. 

The rocket must have a delay fuze 
such that it will explode at a defi 
nite time after striking the ground. 
The delay fuze need not be complex, 
but might consist of something as 
simple as a short powder train 
which would be ignited on contact 
of the rocket with the ground and 
which, after burning for a definite 
interval, would ignite the booster. 
It will be shown that the proper 
time interval will vary with the 
range at which the projectile is 
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“fred. in order to keep the fuzing 
"from becoming too complex, one set 
time interval must be used which 
would be a compromise for the va- 
rious ranges at which the rocket 
will be fired. The only way to de- 
termine the proper time interval 
would be through experimentation. 
In order to show that sufficient ac- 
curacy is obtainable, a set of condi- 
tions will be assumed and the proper 
‘time interval for these conditions 
"calculated. 

_ The rocket is fired at a range of 
| 300 yards. At this range its velocity 
"on striking the ground is 200 fps 
+ (this velocity is a function of range). 
»The rocket rebounds from the 
ground at a velocity of 150 fps. The 
| path of the rocket on rebounding 
| will be visualized as the hypotenuse 
| of a right triangle, the horizontal 
_ distance traveled before exploding is 
| the base of the triangle and the ver- 
‘tical distance the altitude of the 
triangle (see diagram below). The 
"angie at which the rocket rebounds 
| from the ground is dependent upon 
' the angle which the long axis of the 
rocket makes with the ground on 
contact (which is a function of 
range) and upon the contour of the 
ground itself. It is found that at 
this range, 300 yards, the average 
angle of rebound is 30 degrees. For 
best results, the rocket has to explode 
at a height of 15 yards. At this 
angle the rocket has to travel 30 
yards after rebounding. To meet 
these conditions a time delay of .6 
seconds is needed. In this time in- 
terval the rocket has traveled 15 
yards vertically and 26 yards hori- 
zontally. 
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P —point of impact 
H —point of explosion 
D —point on ground over which 
explosion occurs 
PH —path of rebound 
HD—height of burst 
Pl) -horizontal distance traveled 
from rebound to explosion 
Of course all the data in the fore- 
going illustration was assumed, but 
it does show the feasibility of ob- 
taining accuracy with this rocket. 
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It is physically impossible for the 
rocket to rebound at a greater speed 
than that at which it strikes the 
ground. This means that, barring a 
malfunction, it would have to ex- 
plode in a semisphere which is 
the locus of a point which is the 
end of a straight line the other end 
of which is fixed at, but free to ro- 
tate about, the point of impact. 
This line is the hypotenuse of the 
triangle in the foregoing illustra- 
tion and is equal in length to the 
velocity of rebound multiplied by 
the time interval set on the fuze. 
The velocity of rebound can not 
exceed the velocity of impact as 
stated above. Therefore, by knowing 
the velocity of impact which is a 
characteristic of the weapon and 
fairly constant at a constant range 
and by setting a proper delay on the 
fuze, we can definitely control the 
size of this semisphere within which 
the rocket will explode. It is hard 
to conceive of any number of these 
rockets rebounding backwards; 
therefore, for all practical purposes, 
the point of explosion would be 
limited to the front half of this 
semisphere. 

It is my opinion that the fore- 
going discussion shows that suffi- 
cient accuracy could be obtained 
with this rocket to make it feasible. 
The rocket could be made less er- 
ratic on rebound by connecting the 
fin and nozzle assemblies to the head 
of the rocket in such a way that they 
would break away on contact with 
the ground. There are many refine- 
ments that could be added. The 
configuration of the rocket nose 
could be changed to give better re- 
bounding properties if necessary. 
The contour of the ground would 



















have a great effect on the path of 
rebound, but it could not make the 
rocket explode outside of the semi- 
sphere previously mentioned. Ex- 
perimentation would probably show 
that most shells would rebound in 
the general direction in which they 
were fired. 

Can the Marine Corps use a wea- 
pon such as this? I believe we can. 
It would replace neither the mortar 
nor the hand grenade, but it would 
be an effective supplement to them, 
particularly in a defensive situation 
against an enemy who is attacking 
in mass. As we are presently con- 
fronted with a possible enemy who 
greatly outnumbers us and who is 
relatively indifferent to casualties, 
this weapon might prove very ad- 
vantageous to us. Its value is en- 
hanced by the fact that it would re- 
quire no changes to the present T/O 
and there would be very little addi- 
tional training of personnel neces- 
sary. It would be much more accu- 
rate than the present rifle grenade 
and would certainly pack a much 
greater punch. Further, it would 
have the advantage over the mortar 
of providing an air burst. Because 
of its light weight and mobility it 
can be employed at a lower echelon, 
the rifle squad, and can be used for 
direct fire where the mortars can 
only be used for indirect fire. It 
would require no additional com- 
munications equipment. Used in 
conjunction with grenades and mor- 
tars, it would be a valuable addition 
to the company commander's “per- 
sonal artillery” and would help im- 
measurably in building up the fire 
power so necessary in breaking up 
an assault or in taking a position. 
US g@ MC 























By Maj R. S. Stubbs, 


NON-JUDIGIAL 


PUNISHMENTS 





HE MASTER OF THE US Bric 
Somers, Cdr Alexander MacKenzie, 
USN, could have no inkling of the 
consequences of his action at the 
mast that dav in December 1842. He 
was the captain of his ship and that 
authority was imperiled by a mu 
tinous conspiracy to murder the 
officers and piratically possess his 
vessel. He was but carrving out the 
age-old law of the sea when he or- 
hanging ol 


dered the execution by 


the 3 conspirators who faced him, 


Philip Spencer, acting midshipman, 
Samuel Cromwell, boatswain’s mate, 
and Elisha Small, No 
court-martial had lent its finding to 


seaman. 


the proceedings; the decision was 
Mackenzie's as the commanding offi- 
cer, a decision based upon his  find- 
ing that the action was dictated by 
the circumstances and the satety of 
his ship. Years were to pass betore 
the final pages of this story were to 
be closed in the courts of the land, 
where Mackenzie's act was sustained 


on a point of purisdiction, but the 


furor which attended 


gate 


news 


the hanging of young Spencer, » 
of the Secretary of War, and his 
horts, rumbled as a ghost in cha 


during 


the Congressional 


hear 


on Article 15 of our present | 
form Code of Military Justice. W! 
has come of these hearings and | 


practices which prec eded the ei 


ment of the Uniform Code, tar 


ter describes the 


powers of 


commanding officer than did the 


defined authority of Cdi 
and his CONLEMPOLAaries, 


\MiacKe! 
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administration of discipline 

he company level, effected with- 
Fresort to trial by court-martial, 
complished pursuant to the pro- 

ons of Article 15 of the Uniform 

de of Military Justice. Article 15 
bvides for commanding officers’ 
pjudicial punishment and com- 
the former practices of mast 
mishment in the Navy, Marine 
rps and Coast Guard and the dis- 
plinary punishment imposed by 
mmanding officers in the Army 
id Air Force. Article 15 is non- 
Micial in nature. It is supposed to 
¢ administered for purely minor 
disciplinary offenses within the unit. 
Proceedings in accordance with this 
Article are not court-martial pro- 


ceedings. 
. Who May Impose? 


Under the Articles for the Gov- 
‘ernment of the Navy, the command- 
er of a Naval vessel was empowered 
to inflict upon persons under his 
command certain specified punish- 
ments for minor offenses. All ofh- 
‘cers of the Navy and Marine Corps 
‘who were authorized to order either 
summary or general courts-martial 
thad the same authority to adjudge 
}punishments as did the commander 

a ship. The commanding officer 

Marines embarked on a naval ves- 

as a separate organization — not 
art of the ship’s complement — 
etained the same powers with re- 
$pect to mast punishment as he pos- 
‘sessed ashore. Under the Articles of 

ar, the commanding officer of any 
tachment, company or higher 
mmand, could impose disciplinary 
nishments for minor offenses 
on persons of his command. 
’ Recognizing that it is essential to 
‘the efficiency and discipline of the 
it that a commanding officer 
should have the right and the power, 
promptly, by arrest and otherwise, 
enforce obedience to orders and 

delity to duty, the Committee on a 

Uniform Code of Military Justice 

included in its report a continua- 
-fon of the commanding officers’ 
/Powers previously known to the 
“Army and the Navy. Its recommen- 
‘dations were substantially approved 
| by the Congress in the enactment of 
the present UCMJ. The language 
“employed in Art 15 more nearly ap- 

Oximates that of the Articles of 

ar than of the Articles for the 
Government of the Navy, principally 
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because the Articles of War had but 
recently undergone extensive legis- 
lative changes. 

There were expressions of concern 
that the powers conferred by Art 15 
might be misused, but the Congress 
chose to accept, in spirit if not in 
letter, the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the US. The 
Court had many years 
earlier, in a case which 
involved the disciplinary 
powers of a commander, 
stated that the commander 
should be the judge of the 
degree of punishment nec- 
essary to suppress a spirit 
of disobedience and insubordination, 
but that he should be bound never 
to inflict any severer punishment 
than he conscientiously believed to 
be necessary to maintain discipline 
and due subordination. 

The present UCMJ includes the 
following provisions with respect to 
the vesting of powers to impose non- 
judicial punishments. 

“Under such regulations as the 
President may prescribe, any com- 
manding officer may . . . impose... 
disciplinary punishments for minor 
offenses without the intervention of 
2 court-martial—1) upon officers 
and warrant officers of his command 

[and] 2) upon other military 
personnel of his command .. . [Art 
i5(a)}” 

“The Secretary of a Department 
may, by regulation, place limitations 
on the powers granted by this arti- 
cle with respect to the . . . categories 
of commanding officer authorized to 
exercise such powers ... [Art 15(b)]” 

“An officer in charge may, for 
minor offenses, impose on enlisted 
persons assigned to the unit of which 
he is in charge, such of the punish- 
ments authorized to be imposed by 


commanding officers as the Secre- 
tary of the Department may by reg- 
ulation specifically prescribe, as pro- 
vided in subdivisions (a) and (b). 
[Art 15(c)]” 

The interpretation given to Arti- 
cle 15(a) and (b) of the Code by the 
Manual for Courts-Martial is that 

any commanding officer 
may impose disciplinary 
punishment under Art 15. 
A commanding officer, 
according to the Marine 
Corps Manual, is one who 
is properly appointed to 
command an organized ac- 
tivity or who succeeds to 
command thereof. Applying this 
definition to the concept of “unit” as 
it appears in the Manual for Courts- 
Martial, we may conclude that those 
commanders in the Marine Corps 
who are authorized to administer 
non-judicial punishments include 
commanding officers of companies, 
battalions, squadrons, corresponding 
units or commands (those isolated or 
removed from the immediate disci- 
plinary control of a superior in such 
a manner as to make its commander 
the one to be looked to by superior 
authority as responsible for the dis- 
cipline of the enlisted persons com- 
posing the command) and other or- 
ganizations for which a_ separate 
unit personnel diary is prepared. 

Article 15(c) was provided in or- 
der that the persons designated an 
officer-in-charge in the Navy and 
Coast Guard might retain discipli- 
nary powers without the necessity 
for those services to reshuffle their 
administrative structure. The Sec- 
Nav, in the Naval Supplement to the 
Manual for Courts-Martial, has pre- 
scribed that the non-judicial punish- 
ments set forth in Article 15 of the 
UCMJ may be adjudged upon en- 
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listed men by officers-in-charge. The 
only real distinction between the 
non-judicial punishments of a com- 
manding officer and an officer-in- 
charge is that the powers of the lat- 
ter do not pertain to officers and 
warrant officers. While there was no 
contemplation of officers-in-charge 
in the Marine Corps by the congres- 
sional committee in the discussion 
of Article 15, there seems to be no 
doubt that they were included, par- 
ticularly in view of the opening 
paragraph of the Naval Supplement. 

Officers-in-charge in the Marine 
Corps are included, it is to be noted, 
as among those empowered to ad- 
judge punishments under Article 15 
in the Marine Corps Manual. 

For Marine Corps purposes, then, 
any commanding officer or officer- 
in-charge may impose non-judicial 
punishments for minor offenses up- 
on persons of his command. This 
power is qualified, however, by the 
provisions of the Manual for Courts- 
Martial, paragraph 129, which states 
that 

“, . . while any immediate com- 
manding officer has authority to im- 
pose certain disciplinary punish- 
ments upon officers and warrant 
officers of his command, it is gener- 
ally considered better practice to 
refer breaches of discipline on the 
part of such officers and warrant 
officers to the attention of 


executive or other officer with the 
commander’s non-judicial punish- 
ment prerogative while he exercises 
command. 

The authority in the Marine 
Corps to adjudge non-judicial pun- 
ishments in accordance with Article 
15 may not be limited by any supe- 
rior authority other than the Sec- 
Nav. 


Right to Trial by Court-Martial 


There was no provision in the Ar- 
ticles for the Government of the 
Navy whereby one might evade the 
imposition of non-judicial punish- 
ment by a demand for a trial by 
court-martial. The Articles of War, 
however, provided that the com- 
manding officer might impose disci- 
plinary punishment, unless the ac- 
cused demanded trial by court-mar- 
tial. 

If the proposed code were to be 
truly a uniform code, then it was 
incumbent upon its drafters to 
adopt language which would recon- 
cile the basic difference between the 
Army and the Navy. The difference 
existed because of a variance in the 
command structure of the 2 services. 
In the Navy, assuming a right in the 
accused to demand trial by court- 
martial, the trial would have been 
by deck court, before a deck court 
officer who was either junior to the 

commanding officer or else 





the superior commanding 
officer who is authorized to 
exercise summary court- 
martial jurisdiction.” 

This would mean that a 
company commander, while 
possessing the power to ad- 
judge non-judicial punish- 
ments on officers and warrant officers 
of his command, should forward the 
charge to his battalion commander, 
since that commander is normally 
the officer who exercises summary 
court-martial jurisdiction at the low- 
est level. 

The disciplinary power may not, 
in general, be delegated by the one 
in whom such power reposes, as by 
the commanding officer to his execu- 
tive officer. This, however, does not 
preclude the commanding officer 
from appointing a subordinate to 
conduct an investigation prior to 
the actual conduct of office hours or 
mast. In addition, the succession to 
command specified in Navy Regula- 
tions operates to vest temporarily an 
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the commander himself. A 
provision granting such a 
right to an accused would 
have served no useful pur- 
pose. In the Army, where 
the right existed, the sum- 
mary court officer was in- 
variably senior to the officer 
who possessed the power to adjudge 
commanding officer’s punishment. 
There was then a real advantage to 
the accused in being able to demand 
trial by summary court. His case 
was presented to an officer outside 
of his immediate organization, and 
that officer would usually possess 
more maturity and experience than 
the accused’s immediate command- 
er 





The Uniform Code, as drafted 
and enacted, provided in Article 15 
(b), as follows: 

“The Secretary of a Department 
may, by regulation, place limitations 
on the powers granted by this article 
with respect to. . . the applicability 
of this article to an accused who 


demands trial by court-martial,” 

The language was uniforni for qj 
services, and yet it still afforded the 
several Secretaries an opportunity 
to preserve the system in force jy 
each service. The decision of the 
SecNav is set forth in the Manna] 
for Courts-Martial 1951, page 239 
para 132, that, 

“No member of the Navy . . . may 
demand trial by court-martial jp 
lieu of punishment under the pro. 
visions of Article 15.” 

Marine Corps personnel are em. 
braced within the Navy for this pur 
pose, so the old procedure under the 
Articles for the Government of the 
Navy obtains today. Members of 
the Coast Guard are likewise denied 
the right to demand trial. Regula. 
tions for the Army and the Aj 
Force provide that the accused hasa 
right to demand trial in lieu of re. 
ceiving non-judicial punishment. 


Right to Appeal 


No regular right of appeal from 
punishment awarded at mast existed 
under the Articles for the Govern 
ment of the Navy. The Articles of 
War, however, did so provide, and 
Article 15(d) largely follows the lan- 
guage therein. The present Article 
extends the powers of the superior 
to whom an appeal is addressed. 
Under the Articles of War, the su- 
perior officer could mitigate, that is 
reduce, or remit any unexecuted 
part of the punishment. The power 
of the superior under Article 15 is 
directed to the whole or any patt 
of the punishment adjudged. That 
Article provides as follows, in para 
graph (d): 

“A person punished under at- 
thority of this article who deems his 
punishment unjust or dispropor- 
tionate to the offense may, through 
the proper channel, appeal to the 
next superior authority. The appeal 
shall be promptly forwarded and 
decided, but the person punished 
may in the meantime be required to 
undergo the punishment adjudged. 
The officer who imposes the punish- 
ment, his successor in command, and 
superior authority shall have powé! 
to suspend, set aside, or remit any 
part or amount of the punishment 
and to restore all rights, privileges, 
and property affected.” 

The contents of this Article are 
now applicable to all services. _ 

The appeal must be made in wnt 
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ing and submitted through proper 
channels. A brief statement signed 
by the one to whom the punishment 
is awarded shall accompany the ap- 
al, setting forth the reasons for re- 
garding the punishment as unjust 
or disproportionate to the offense. 
The appeal must be submitted with- 
in a reasonable time; otherwise it 
may be rejected by the next superior 
quthority. The Naval Supplement 
has construed a reasonable time, in 
the ordinary case, to be 15 days. 
After considering the appeal and 
taking such action as may be war- 
ranted, the superior officer will re- 
turn the case, through channels, to 
the appellant with a statement of 
the disposition and with a 
direction to return the pa- 
pers to the commander ad- 
judging punishment, for 
inclusion in the case file. 
The accused may be re- 
quired to undergo the pun- 
ishment adjudged while 
the appeal is pending. To 
some observers, in the course of the 
Congressional hearings, this made 
the whole appellate process a nul- 
lity. As a matter of fact, the appeal 
is not a nullity as the record of the 
accused is corrected if the punish- 
ment were improperly awarded and, 
further, if the punishment is miti- 
gated or remitted, there is a restora- 
tion of rank, money or privileges, as 
the case may be. There is one ex- 
ception to the foregoing which 
should be noted. A punitive admo- 
nition or reprimand, made in writ- 
ing, shall not be forwarded to 
HQMC until the appeal, if any, is 
heard. Such censure does not con- 
stitute non-judicial punishment un- 
der Art 15 until entered in the rec- 
ord of the individual concerned, and 
an appeal which is granted (and 
which thereby operates to suppress 
the censure) can by no means be 
considered a nullity in such a case. 
The 1955 Naval Supplement and 
SecNav Instruction 1621.1 contain 
detailed instructions relative to let- 
ters of censure as non-judicial pun- 


ishment for officers and warrant offi- 
cers, 


Remission and Suspension 
There was no provision for the 
remission or suspension of any pun- 
ishment at mast under the Articles 
for the Government of the Navy. 
The Articles of War, however, pro- 
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vided that the commanding officer 
who imposed the punishment, his 
successor in command, and superior 
authority should have power to 
mitigate or remit any unexecuted 
portion of the punishment. 

The Uniform Code follows the 
language of the Articles of War as 
to the persons who may act upon 
the punishment, but in Art 15(d) 
extends the powers of such persons 
with respect to the punishment. 

“The officer who imposes the pun- 
ishment, his successor in command, 
and superior authority shall have 
power to suspend, set aside, or remit 
any part or amount of the punish- 
ment and to restore all rights, privi- 
leges and property af- 
fected.” 

The powers granted un- 
der this Article should be 
exercised only when there 
has been clear injustice, ex- 
cept that power which when 
exercised affects the unexe- 
cuted portion of the pun- 
ishment. 


Punishment as Jeopardy 


Jeopardy, reduced to a simple 
definition, is the susceptibility of 
one to sentence, and “double jeop- 
ardy” is a second trial for one of- 
fense, the first trial having ended in 
conviction or acquittal of the ac- 
cused. Naval law, under the Articles 
for the Government of the Navy, 
knew no such thing as mast punish- 
ment constituting a bar to a trial 
for the same offense. The Articles of 
War, however, provided that com- 
pany punishment was not a bar to a 
trial for a serious crime or offense 
growing out of the same act or 
omission (implying that it was a bar 
to trial for an act where such did 
not amount to a serious crime or 
offense) and, further, that the ac- 
cused might show this punishment 
at a later trial and such punishment 
should be considered by the court in 
adjudging its sentence. 

Article 15(e) of the Uniform Code 
is identical in language to Article 
104 of the Articles of War. It pro- 
vides: 

“The imposition and enforcement 
of disciplinary punishment under 
authority of this article for any act 
or omission shall not be a bar to 
trial by court-martial for a serious 
crime or offense growing out of the 
same act or omission, and not prop- 





erly punishable under this article; 
but the fact that a disciplinary pun- 
ishment has been enforced may be 
shown by the accused upon trial, 
and when so shown shall be consid- 
ered in determining the measure of 
punishment to be adjudged in the 
event of a finding of guilty.” 

The Article is clear that non-judi- 
cial punishment shall not be a bar 
to subsequent trial by court-martial 
for a serious crime or offense grow- 
ing out of the same act or omission. 
Any doubt as to the existence of a 
bar where a trial is had for the same 
offense is resolved by the Manual 
for Courts-Martial, paragraph 68(g), 
which states that 

“Non-judicial punishment previ- 
ously imposed under Art 15 for a 
minor offense may be interposed in 
bar of trial for the same offense.” 

It has been held that the imposi- 
tion of punishment, not the service 
thereof, constitutes the bar to trial. 

Non-judicial punishment is di- 
rected at minor offenses, that is, mis- 
conduct not involving moral turpi- 
tude (things done contrary to justice, 
honesty, modesty or good morals) or 
any greater degree of criminality 
than is involved in the average of- 
fense tried by summary court-mar- 
tial. This is in keeping with the 
Navy notion that mast punishment 
was a disciplinary measure rather 
than a judicial hearing. The differ- 
ence between a minor offense and a 
serious one is set forth in the Man- 
ual for Courts-Martial, paragraph 
128(b), and examples of serious of- 
fenses are given therein. 

It had long been the policy of 
the Naval law to exclude records of 
mast punishment as previous convic- 
tions, and this is continued under 
the UCMJ. The accused before a 
court-martial today, however, may 
show non-judicial punishment in 
mitigation where trial ensues on an 
offense originally minor in nature 
but become serious, and the court 
must consider this punishment in 
the determination of its sentence, if 
it has found the accused guilty of 
the serious offense. Mast punish- 
ment, or non-judicial punishment as 
it is now called, cannot be shown in 
aggravation at a court-martial. This 
does not preclude, of course, the 
showing of punishment under Arti- 
cle 15 as reputtal to the accused's 
assertion of good conduct or as an 
attack on his credibility or specific 
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character traits, the punished offense 
involving this trait. Further, the 
convening authority, in his action 
on a court-martial record, must set 
forth such punishment as part of the 
accused’s previous disciplinary his- 
tory. 

As a corollary to the status of non- 
judicial punishment as jeopardy, it 
should be recognized that this pun- 
ishment is barred when the offender 
has already been subjected to trial 
by court-martial for the same of- 
fense. 


Punishments 


Under Naval law, mast punish- 
ment inflicted upon officers and war- 
rant officers was limited to one of 
the following: private reprimand; 
suspension from duty for 10 days; 
arrest for 10 days; or confinement for 
10 days. Enlisted men might receive 
one of the following punishments: 
reduction to the next inferior rating 
where the rank from which the man 
was reduced had been established 
by the commanding officer; 10 days 
confinement; 5 days solitary con- 
finement on bread and water; 7 days 
solitary confinement; deprivation of 
liberty on shore or extra duties. 
These punishments were consider- 
ably more severe than those author- 
ized by the Articles of War. These 
Articles provided for punishments 
including admonition or reprimand, 
withholding of privileges, extra fa- 
tigue, restriction to certain specified 
limits and hard labor without con- 
finement. Any one of these punish- 
ments or any combination thereof 
could be imposed, but no punish- 
ment adjudged could exceed in 
duration one week from the date 
imposed. In addition to the enu- 
merated punishments, an_ officer 
exercising general court-martial 
jurisdiction might impose on a war- 
rant officer or officer below the rank 
of brigadier general in his com- 
mand a forfeiture of not more than 
4 of his pay per month for 3 
months. 

The drafters of the UCMJ listed 
all punishments which could at that 
time be imposed by either the Army 
or the Navy. They then qualified 
this listing in order to preserve as 
much as possible the then current 
policies of the 2 services. This was 
done by giving power to the respec- 
tive Secretaries to regulate the pun- 
ishments which could be adjudged 
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by commanding officers within the 
services under their charge. 

One witness during the Congres- 
sional hearings advocated a change 
in language — to promote the spirit 
of unification—so that the Secretary 
of Defense, rather than the Secre- 
taries of the Departments, would be 
vested with the power to prescribe 
regulations . affecting those matters 
now contained in Art 15(b). 

Article 15(a) sets forth the punish- 
ments which may be ad- 
judged by the commanding 
officer, and Art 15 (b) qual- 
ifies such in the following 
language: 

“The Secretary of a De- 
partment may, by regula- 
tion, place limitations on 
the powers granted by this 
article with respect to the kind and 
amount of punishment authorized.” 

Admonition or reprimand. The 
commanding officer may, in any 
case, admonish or reprimand any 
person under his command for cor- 
rective purposes. To constitute non- 
judicial punishment of an officer or 
warrant officer, however, such ad- 
monition or reprimand shall be in 
writing and issued in accordance 
with the provisions of SecNav In- 
struction 1621.1. The letter of cen- 
sure shall not be forwarded for in- 
clusion in the individual’s record 
until an appeal, if taken, is heard 
and decided by the superior author- 
ity. The existence of this form of 
punishment is not new to the Naval 
service, except insofar as it is now 
applicable to enlisted members of 
the command. If the letter of cen- 
sure, either of admonition or repri- 
mand, is not forwarded to HQMC, 
then it is not non-judicial punish- 
ment within the meaning of Art 
15. Formerly, a letter of censure, 
if given, was the extent of punish- 
ment to an officer when imposed 
by the commanding officer; now, 
withholding of privileges, restric- 
tion, or loss of pay may be added 
thereto as non-judicial punishment. 
It should also be borne in mind 
that commanding officers and other 
persons in authority may adminis- 
tratively censure an officer. The 
distinction between an admonition 
and a reprimand is one of degree. 
Both are letters of censure. An 
admonition is in the nature of 
advice or caution where the indi- 
vidual’s conduct has not been cir- 








cumspect; a reprimand is a severe 
reproof administered where the jp. 
dividual has been at fault or has 
improperly conducted himself. The 
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severity of letters of censure as pun. suc 
ishment and the consequent effects #10 
of such upon an officer’s career were Vid 
recognized by the Congressional tcl 
group. nec 
In addition to or in lieu of ad §'°“ 
monition or reprimand, the com. §'" 
manding officer may impose one of §"* 
several other punishment, B"” 
Withholding of privi. B's 

leges. This punishment pla 

may now be imposed upon ine 

officers and warrant off. (ol 

cers and upon other mili §°" 

tary personnel of the com. fe; 

mand. No provision for on 

such punishment existed 

under the Articles for the Gover. §‘". 
ment of the Navy in the case of off 2 
cers and warrant officers (although a 7 
case may be made for arrest in quar. a 
iers as a withholding of privileges); lon 


as a punishment for enlisted men, it di 
was known as deprivation of liberty 


Sy . : at 
on shore. A distinction was made in i 
pre-Uniform Code Naval law be. oi 


tween the mast punishment of depri- & 
vation of liberty on shore and the of 
court-martial sentence of depriva- ho 
tion of liberty on shore on foreign § 
station. It does not appear that any 
such distinction is now warranted. 


he Pas ~ ize 
What is meant by “privileges” in § 
this instance is not made clear either § 
by the UCMJ itself or by the Man § 


ual for Courts-Martial. The punish: § o¢ 
ment was peculiar to the Army (and 
later the Air Force), and a fair def. § ,, 
nition, derived from their sources, § |p, 
would indicate that “privileges” as 
used in Art 15(a) means those that § ,,,. 
are in the discretion of the com § ;,; 
manding officer to grant or with § ¢, 
hold. The maximum period during § |, 
which such punishment may be im § ,, 
posed, 2 consecutive weeks, is 4 § 4, 
compromise between the former § ¢,; 
limit of one week under the Articles § 7 
of War and the maximum of one § }), 
month for deprivation of liberty on § ,, 
shore proposed as a revision of the § }, 
Articles for the Government of the § ,;, 
Navy. | 

Restriction to limits, This pum § ¢,; 
ishment, like withholding of privk § o¢ 
leges, may be imposed on officers, § 44, 
warrant officers and enlisted per ge 
sons. Restriction, in its present tech- TI 
nical sense, as a commanding off wi 
cer’s punishment, is new to the Navy 
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and Marine Corps. (For example, 
in a case where “restriction” was 
imposed at mast, it was held that 
such was improper since that was 
not one of the punishments pro- 
vided for in Art 24 of the Navy Ar- 
ticles.) Mast punishment arose as a 
necessary implement in the hands of 
a commander of a ship for the main- 
tenance of discipline and subordi- 
nation. A restriction aboard ship 
would have been relatively meaning- 
less as a punishment, and, in its 
place, confinement was available to 
the commander. The Manual for 
Courts-Martial intimates that re- 
striction to limits is a deprivation of 
privileges, largely then, an elabora- 
tion of withholding of privileges. 
Deprivation of liberty on shore, 
awarded as mast punishment under 
the Articles for the Government of 
the Navy, bears a great resemblance 
to the newly styled restriction to 
limits. Further, it was a policy of 
long standing for the reviewing au- 
thority of a court-martial to miti- 
gate a sentence of confinement to 
restriction to the limits of the ship 
or to the limits of the station, by 
designating such limits as the limits 
of confinement (to call it restriction, 
however, resulted in commutation 
rather than mitigation). 

Forfeiture of pay. Art 15 author- 
izes the adjudging of forfeitures as 
non-judicial punishment where the 
commanding officer possesses general 
court-martial jurisdiction and the 
offender is an officer or warrant offi- 
cer. The forfeiture may not exceed 
4 a month’s pay and the period of 
the forfeiture may not exceed one 
month. There was no provision for 
mast punishment involving for- 
leitures under the Articles for the 
Government of the Navy. The Arti- 
cles of War had a provision similar 
to that of the UCM], except that 
the duration of the period of for- 
feiture was 3 months instead of one. 
The Judge Advocate General of 
the Navy has concurred in a recom- 
mendation that this forfeiture again 
be permissible over a 3-month pe- 
riod. 

Also, as in the UCMJ, the for- 
feiture could be imposed only upon 
officers and warrant officers, and 
then only by an officer exercising 
general court-martial jurisdiction. 
The Articles of War excluded gen- 
eral officers from those amenable to 
such punishment, but the UCM] is 
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silent thereon. The original draft 
of the Uniform Code, as presented 
to the Congress, provided that the 
forfeiture could be imposed over a 
3-month period, as was then the 
Army practice. The House subcom- 
mittee reduced the period to one 
month. Pay in this instance refers 
to basic pay (which now includes 
longevity pay). There was in the 
original draft of the UCM], re- 
ferred to earlier, a provision which 
would have authorized a command- 
ing officer, if he exercised special 
court-martial jurisdiction, to impose 
a punishment upon enlisted men 
involving a forfeiture of 14 of the 
pay per month for a period not 
exceeding one month. The subcom- 
mittee could find no one to support 
this provision and it was forthwith 
dropped from the language of the 
bill. —The Commandant of the Ma- 
rine Corps and the Judge Advocate 
General of the Navy have 
both recommended that 
this type of forfeiture be 
included in the authorized 
punishments for enlisted 
men. Such forfeiture would 
fill the gap between reduc- 
tion in rank and other 
punishments now author- 
ized by Art 15. The general provi- 
sions of the Manual for Courts-Mar- 
tial relative to forfeitures are appli- 
cable to non-judicial punishments, 
especially that which states that for- 
feitures shall be stated in dollars or 
dollars and cents, not in days’ pay. 
Extra duties. Extra duties was an 
authorized mast punishment for en- 
listed men under the Articles for the 
Government of the Navy; it was 
called “extra fatigue” in the Army. 
Officers were not then, nor are they 
now, subject to this punishment. 
There was no time limit specified in 
the Navy Articles for the duration 
of such punishment, although Navy 
Regulations formerly provided that 
one month should be the maximum. 
The limit in the Army was one 
week. From these 2 divergent peri- 
ods, a compromise of 2 weeks was 
effected. Sundays are included in 
the computation of the maximum 
punishment, although no extra du- 
ties shall be performed on that day. 
Extra duties adjudged as non-judi- 
cial punishment shall not exceed 2 
hours per day during the period 
performed. Guard duty shall not be 
included as extra duties, nor, in the 








cases of noncommissioned and petty 
officers, shall any duty which tends 
to degrade the rank or rating of the 
person on whom the punishment is 
imposed. There was a distinction in 
the Navy between “extra duties” 
and “extra police duties,” the latter 
being a court-martial sentence and 
the former exclusively mast punish- 
ment. No such distinction appears 
warranted under the UCM]J. 

Reduction. Reduction to the next 
inferior grade, if the grade from 
which demoted was established by 
the command or by an equivalent 
or lower command, now imposable 
under the UCMJ, but upon enlisted 
men only, formerly existed only in 
the Navy. The present language 
differs but slightly from that of the 
Navy Articles which read: “Reduc- 
tion of any rating established by 
himself.” Navy law was clear as to 
the authority of a cominander to 
reduce where the reduction 
was as a punishment. Only 
one reduction at a time 
could be had, however, and 
this policy is continued un- 
der the UCMJ. Under the 
Articles for the Govern- 
ment of the Navy, the au- 
thority to make reduction 
in rating was limited to the particu- 
lar commander who established the 
rating in question or to his successor 
to the particular command. The au- 
thority to reduce for incompetence 
or other administrative action culmi- 
nating in reduction was separate and 
distinct from reduction in rating ad- 
judged as mast punishment. These 
Navy precedents serve to elucidate 
the meaning of “established by the 
command.” “Equivalent” or “lower 
command” is not so easily ascer- 
tained. The Manual for Courts- 
Martial indicates that “lower com- 
mand” is one whose commanding 
officer is subordinate to the com- 
mander who is imposing punish- 
ment. “Equivalent” is undefined in 
the Manual, but apparently refer- 
ence is made to units of similar com- 
mand responsibility, as battalions. 

A recent change in the Marine 
Corps Manual establishes authority 
of commanding officers to reduce 
staff sergeants and below to the next 
inferior rank. 

The Army allows reduction in 
rating as a non-judicial punishment 
for noncommissioned officers only 
when the commanding officer is of 
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the rank of major or above. 

The Commandant has concurred 
in a recommendation to drop the 
words “established by the command 
or an equivalent or lower command” 
from the present Article in an effort 
to clear up the now confusing pro- 
motion authority aspect and to base 
reduction solely on departmental 
regulations. 

Confinement. This punishment, 
like reduction, was exclusively avail- 
able to the Naval service prior to 
enactment of the UCM]. 
Under the Articles for the 
Government of the Navy it 
could be imposed on offi- 
cers, warrant officers and 
enlisted men for 10 days. 
The UCM] limits the dura- 
tion of such punishment to 
7 consecutive days, and re- 
stricts its imposition to military per- 
sonnel other than officers and war- 
rant officers. Official Marine Corps 
policy and unofficial Navy policy did 
not approve of punishment by con- 
finement of noncommissioned and 
petty officers for minor offenses. That 
policy is continued under the Uni- 
form Code, and confinement is no 
longer authorized as punishment 
for such individuals. The draft of 
the UCMJ submitted to the Con- 
gress did not qualify the status of 
the individual upon whom confine- 
ment might be imposed, but the 
House subcommittee considered that 
the punishment should be restricted 
to personnel attached to or em- 
barked in a vessel; this in order to 
preserve a standard of uniformity 
in punishment for all persons sta- 
tioned ashore. The intent was to 
cover passengers as well as the ship’s 
complement. The language chosen 
was deemed preferable to the sub- 
committee proposal of “assigned to 
or aboard.” “Attached to or em- 
barked in a vessel” has been held to 
imply that the vessel at the time was 
engaged in operations at sea. 

The Commandant and the Judge 
Advocate General of the Navy have 
both recommended that command- 
ing officers ashore be permitted to 
adjudge confinement against en- 
listed men for a period not to ex- 





ceed 7 consecutive days. The Com- 
mandant’s recommendation would 
limit this power to commanding 
officers possessing special court-mar- 
tial jurisdiction. 

Regulations relative to confine- 
ment of personnel are contained in 
appropriate publications, e.g., 15153, 
Marine Corps Manual. 

Confinement on bread and water. 
Solitary confinement on bread and 
water for 5 days was an authorized 
mast punishment for enlisted men 
under the Articles for the 
Government of the Navy. 
This punishment was de- 
nounced as a “cruel and 
barbaric” punishment and 
“a barbarous relic of ear- 
lier days” by witnesses be- 
before the Congressional 
groups hearing ° testimony 
on the proposed UCM]. Its continu- 
ance as a mast punishment was in- 
sisted on by the Navy, whose views 
were accepted, subject to the limita- 
tion that the person upon whom im- 
posed must be attached to or em- 
barked in a vessel, as noted earlier in 
the case of confinement. The Man- 
ual for Courts-Martial states that 
such punishment is not authorized 
for the Army or Air Force, but by 
reference to non-judicial punish- 
ments implies that under the condi- 
tions set forth in Art 15(a)(2)(F), it 
may be used. The original proposal 
of 5 days was reduced to 3 consecutive 
days in the Senate hearings. (The US 
Court of Military Appeals, in a deci- 
sion in 1953, restricted the duration 
of this punishment as a court-martial 
sentence to 3 days on the basis of 
the Congressional intent reflected in 
the hearings on Art 15.) Diminished 
rations was not spelled out as a mast 
punishment under the Navy Arti- 
cles, but was authorized as a court- 
martial sentence. Its inclusion in 
Art 15 is quite logical as it is neces- 
sarily a part of bread and water 
punishment. As defined in Navy 
court-martial orders, diminished ra- 
tions are something short of the 
rations served in the general mess, 
but not bread and water. Navy 
usage required that confinement on 
bread and water be denominated 
“solitary.” No such requirement 





now accompanies the imposition 
this punishment. Nevertheless, 
Manual for Courts-Martial stay 
that: j 

“Confinement on bread and 
involves confinement in a_ plag 
where the prisoner can commu 
cate with no unauthorized pg 
Bae oad 

It would seem, then, that the ¢op. 
ditions of bread and water remaip 
the same, even as to the certificate o/ 





the medical officer which must pre e 
cede incarceration. This certificate H% zine 
was formerly required only if the® suff 
confinement exceeded 10 days; it is is d 


now required in every case involy. vail 
ing punishment of confinement oj 


bread and water or diminished ra A 
tions. is 
The Commandant has _ recon. ; 


mended that the powers of con® 4, 
manding officers ashore who posses 7 
special court-martial jurisdiction be the 
expanded to permit the imposition the 
on enlisted men or confinement on % mo 
bread and water or on diminished B 1 
rations for a period not to exceed} pol 
consecutive days. An 


The foregoing analysis of the pro- ys 
visions of Art 15 places non-judical 


punishments against the backdrop 
of Navy and Marine Corps tradi § (4, 
tion and custom, thereby highlight & th; 
ing the changes in mast punishment & js | 
effected by the UCMJ. In the 5§® vie 
years during which the Code ha § be 
been operative, a number olf Pr 
changes, noted earlier, have been 
suggested to Art 15, chief among 
them a recommendation that the § 


_ wil 
powers of the commanding officer qu 
ashore be increased to at least 4 qu 


parity with his counterpart afloat. § pj, 
The Commandant, in his recom § }j, 
mendations to the SecNav, has stated th 
that “expansion of non-judicial pun in 
ishment powers will operate t 

sharply decrease delays in the at § PY 
ministration of discipline and jus 
tice” His conclusion adds emphi- 
sis to the purpose of the drafters 0 h 
this Article, that intelligent use lj. 
the non-judicial punishments af, 
thorized will cope amply with mino' # yy, 
disciplinary problems and will avoid Fi 
unnecessary resort to courts-martial B br 


for the maintenance of discipline. M 
us g@MC Ee M 
fo 


Sa aa a RAEI A EE ET I EE eR OD su 


The unexpressed thought is an unproved weapon. . 


Enter the Marine Corps Association 1956 Prize Essay Contest 


- agm. 
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# Osto, Norway. In comparison with 
the other professional military maga- 
zines the GAZETTE does not appear to 
suffer. The critical analysis that I make 
is directed more toward what is a pre- 
vailing American military attitude than 
toward the GAZETTE. 

Any professional publication has the 
paramount mission of educating its 
readers. 

Education is largely a process of 
thought stimulation. 

Thought is best stimulated by lifting 
the mind beyond the ordinary—above 
the level of what it takes to simply 
move along with the stream. 

This in itself is a requirement that 
policy-controlled thinking be avoided. 
Any policy that is worthy of standing 
can, through its own thinking, protect 
itself—that is dynamically rather than 
statically. 

To move directly to the heart of my 
contention — my observations indicate 
that a large percentage of GAZETTE space 
is devoted to matters which, from the 
viewpoint of protessional education, may 
be considered relatively unimportant. 
Prolonged displays on the consideration 
of the merits and demerits of the Sam 
Browne Belt, the wearing of short 
pants, the campaign hat, etc., are not 
without interest, but are subject to the 
question of being overdone. Also in 
question is much of the coverage given 
history and existing doctrine. It is too 
bland—too matter of fact. It just sits 
there without asking (iet alone demand- 
ing) that the reader participate. 

There is a conspicuous lack of ex- 
pression of NEW military thought—a 
shortage of subjects that are open to 
important debate—a failure to provide 
thought-provoking material. Not only 
should Marines be brought forward to 
hold forth on their individual positions 
on strategy, tactics, doctrine and policy 
but those who represent the completely 
different military ideas should be 
brought in to state their case. If the 
Marine Corps GAZETTE is to provide 
Marines with significant educational in- 
formation it must accept controversial 
substance. 

As members of a military organiza- 
tion we, of course, realize that we can- 
not have a professional magazine which, 
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the obsowtion, pot 


PROFESSIONAL CRITICISM 


through the immoderation of its con- 
tent, is destructive to discipline. On the 
other hand, we cannot afford a profes- 
sional magazine which, through its mod- 
eration, fails to obtain deep reader- 
interest. We must be able to evaluate 
ourselves on the pages of our MARINE 
Corps GAZETTE. 

Progress is a product of criticism. 

The position of the GAZETTE as an 
educating force may be determined by 
its appraisal of the past and present in 
setting the course for the future. 

As a side issue on the same point: 
The Gazetre has on several occasions 
(including the Aviation 44th Anniver- 
sary issue) bewailed the paucity of in- 
coming aviation articles. This, I might 
suggest, will not be corrected through 
such appeals—there is a deep-seated dis- 
satisfaction represented here that can 
only be overcome by priming the pump. 
In accordance with the generation of 
NEW military thought, aviation coyer- 
age should be forced—bring in some 
material that will cause a reader-reac- 
tion—make it a self-motivated must to 
read and to answer the GazeTre. Bring 
in Douhet, Mitchell, Seversky and Le- 
may—bring in ideas—right or wrong— 
consider, discuss, evaluate, think and 
generate more thought. 

LtCol S. B. Folsom 


SEA-GOING MARINES AS 
RECON TROOPS 


@ USS Rocuester. During the past 
15 months certain apparent contradic- 
tions have arisen between stated and 
real missions of Marine Detachments 
afloat. Discussions of this problem with 
other Detachment Commanding Officers, 
Naval officers and senior Marine off- 
cers on this matter prompted the writ- 
ing of this and the suggestion that, from 
both the Marine corps and Fleet points 
of view, we may now be literally “miss- 
ing the boat.” 

The contradictions in mission I spoke 
of are as follows: 

First: Sea-going Marines, on the av- 
erage, are a joy to work with and would 
be choice troops in any rifle company. 
At best, the opportunity to develop this 
potential, with an average of one land- 
ing force exercise a year, is slight. 


Second: The very concept of the 
naval landing force is dated by the 
times and tactics of modern wars. With 
a trained FMF unit available on ex- 
tremely short notice, plus our present 
policy of deploying forces to answer 
cold war threats—that threaten to be- 
come hot—it appears unlikely that any 
fleet or area command would long pon- 
der the decision of employing a trained 
FMF unit of appropriate size rather 
than a partly trained and only moder- 
ately well equipped, unseasoned unit 
assembled at the cost of stripping main 
battery personnel and Marines from a 
company of ships. 

Third: Shipboard life affords time 
for intensive training and considerable 
extra reading. As an example of the 
foregoing; the author’s detachment is 
enrolled almost 100 percent in MCS, 
MCI, USAFI or other extension courses. 

Fourth: The maintenance of Marine 
Detachments for security and manning 
antiaircraft stations plus their cere- 
monial duties is the bulk of the average 
unit’s duty. It is the opinion of the 
author that such latent talent is left 
untouched and this appears to be ex- 
pensive since expenditure of money in- 
volved in maintaining a single ship’s 
detachment is not inconsiderable. 

Now for the proposition, which could 
possibly come before the Commandant’s 
T/O Evaluation Board for considera- 
tion. Let’s train these able-bodied 
young Marines as reconnaissance troops 
while they are on their sea duty. All 
of the present traditional missions 
could remain relatively unchanged, but 
the gain to both the Marine Corps and 
the Fleet would be considerable. In 
each major operating area, the Fleet 
Commander would have on board his 
battleships, cruisers and carriers, a 
group of troops who could make beach 
studies, reconnoiter harbors and _per- 
form a myriad of related tasks. In 
peacetime, our file of data on ports of 
the world could be greatly augmented 
by such units while on normal maneu- 
ver exercises. A second gain would be 
that of providing an additional reser- 
voir of trained recon men, with an in- 
telligence background, that FMF units 
could well utilize in a rapid expansion 
in the case of another “police action.” 
How well this would have served us in 
the past, can be verified by all officers 
with a secondary 0202 MOS, who have 
faced a section of new men all with 
names beginning with “A” or “B” and 
finding that all too often this was the 
only criterion for assigning them to in- 
telligence work. 

The ever present question of “how” 
now comes to mind. It would actually 
be done quite simply. A good portion 
of the necessary equipment is already 
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on most ship’s allowance lists. The 7- 
man rubber boat assigned to the au- 
thor’s ship for the landing force has 
never been broken out for other than 
test purposes until recently. Navy and 
Marine Corps schools offering training 
in rubber boats, UDT-type swimming 
and intelligence are near the home ports 
of practically all ships carrying Marine 
Detachments. Time can usually be 
found for such schools during yard 
overhaul periods and times when the 
ships are in CONUS, just as is presently 
being done for annual rifle requalifica- 
tion and field training of the Marines. 
Photographic laboratories and equip- 
ment are available for use in missions. 
Last, but not least, we always have 
plenty of water in which to operate. 
All of the above suggestions are be- 
lieved reasonable and in practically all 
cases were concurred in by all Naval 
and Marine officers with whom these 
matters have been discussed. A common 
comment among detachment skippers 
and men today is, “Wonder what the 
rest of the Marine Corps is doing 
now?” With our changing tactical con- 
cepts a slogan such as “Have blues and 
rubber boat—will travel” would place 
the sea-going Marines in the forefront 
of active development of Marine Corps 
tactics as well as making them a more 
valuable addition to the fleet. 
Capt J. R. Bradley 


BRING IT BACK ALIVE 


@ Cuerry Point, NC. I have just 
finished reading Col Prickett’s article 
Old Corps in the July issue. My con- 
gratulations on a very fine article. One 
that should be read by every Marine. 

Agreeing with Col Prickett’s article 
in which he stated “what the the ‘old 
corps’ like? I have never heard anyone 
adequately answer this question,” I can 
truly say I have never heard anyone 
really and adequately answer it. I do 
know that the offerings of today’s re- 
enlistment program would be much bet- 
ter off if we had some of the “old corps” 
left in it. What do we want? What 
will keep the “new corps” in to make 
the “old corps” live again? 

First: Give us a chance to show our 
ability. Put us out on the drill field 
an hour a day. On the parade ground 
once a week. Personnel inspection ev- 
ery morning. A military field day once 
a month. With a sharp military appear- 
ance comes pride in organization, pride 
in the Corps, and most important, pride 
in one’s self. Put some spirit back into 
the Marine Corps. The biggest disap- 
pointment to a man out of Boot Camp, 
looking forward to the Marine Corps 
everyday life, is to find that there is no 
spirit in the organization to which he is 
assigned. Just an everyday routine, al- 
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most identical to the one just left in 
civilian life, minus an occasional salute 
or rifle inspection. Those of us who 
are staying in didn’t come into the Ma- 
rine Corps to play the role of civilian. 
This is the finest military organization 
in the world today . . . let’s keep it 
that way. When men are complaining, 
morale is highest and the troops are 
happiest. 

Second: Training is one of the most 
important phases of Marine Corps life. 
Why not make it mandatory for all 
NCOs (Sergeant and below) to enroll 
in the Enlisted Extension Course. Then 
as Sergeants we can instruct instead of 
being dully confined to a class on a 
general military subject that we have 
heard time and again (almost weekly) 
for the past 3 years anyway. Staff NCO 
supervision? Certainly. But let’s make 
classes in GMSs a job that has spirit 
and ultimate goal of really learning. 
Give some of the responsibility to us. 
You may be surprised at the results. 

Third: Another important factor to 
us is pride in organization. Give us 
closer unit binding. Competition be- 
tween companies, squadrons, battalions, 
regiments, etc., is good for morale and 
good for the men. Let’s make each 
outfit a team, not a group of individuals 
dedicated to just getting by from day 
to day. 

Fourth: For parades, guard mounts, 
etc., give all the necessary billets for these 
formations to the buck sergeants. They 
are the ones who are going to have to 
know it soon or later. It might as well 
be sooner. Staff NCOs already know 
it or should know it. Add a little color 
and makes a buck sergeant feel he’s 
worth a little more than $140.40 a 
month. 

Fifth:| Barracks life isn’t as bad as 
we sometimes make it out to be un- 
less there is no supervision. Divide up 
squadbays into squads . . . hold reveille 
roll call by formation with the Senior 
NCOs in charge of each squadbay ... 
next senior in charge of squads. Bring 
back the reporting “all present and ac- 
counted for.” Put us back into rifle 
calisthenics and physical fitness pro- 
grams. A hike a week. There again 
competition will strengthen the spirit 
and pride even though it is just be- 
tween squads, or squadbays, or even 
between barracks for that matter. If 
we have pride in our barracks, we'll 
take care of it . .. wooden, brick or even 
a squad tent. 

Sixth: Personal appearance in the 
Marine Corps today has been the big- 
gest complaint of officer and enlisted 
alike. If all NCOs took more time in 
that direction, not only would the or- 
ganization benefit, but the entire Ma- 
rine Corps. We have always been proud 


of our appearance as Marines . . , Je: 
not slacken the pace now. 

We are fortunate to be Marines, No 
only because of our heritage, our prog 
tradition and history, but because ye 
are all part of the greatest military op 
ganization in the world. We have neye 


had men in the Corps (new or old) who 


haven’t felt some pride and distinction 
in being a Marine. Much has beep 
said along these lines and some ha 
been done toward bringing back the 
prestige that men have fought and died 
to bring about. We of the new corp 
want to help you of the old corps keep 
our Marine Corps the best. Those of ys 
who plan on “staying in” want to be 
given a chance. We believe in the Ma 
rine Corps as much as you do. The die 
is cast. We all agree . . . officers... 
Staff NCOs . . . and the new corps that 
we want the old corps back. We’re good 
solid men who will give you good solid 


results . . . give us a chance. Pass the 
word .. . get the ball rolling and we'll 
keep it rolling . . . we’re waiting. 

Cpl J. E. Stewart 


UNTAPPED POOL 


@ = Inpranapouis, Inp.—Month after 
month as I read the GAZETTE, articles 
point up the lack of qualified personnel 
in various fields of the Marine Corps. 
The technical fields in particular ap 
pear to be suffering. In certain im 
stances, civilian personnel are being 
used to fill billets. Regardless of their 
backgrounds, these individuals cannot 
fit into a combat-ready organization a 
well as a professional military coum 
terpart. 

I cannot help but remember my & 
periences during 1950 and 1951 in this 
regard, Many of these Reserves had 
taken advantage of the GI Bill to fur 
ther their educations and a sizeable 
number possessed bachelors’ and mas 
ters’ degrees. With the combination of 
previous military experience (mostly 
combat tested), proper educational 
background, and a desire to make a 
career of the service after having priot 
active duty, one might have assumed 
the Marine Corps would have been 
alert to such a reservoir of prospective 
military professionals. But, from my 
experience, this was not the case. 

The little picture in which I partid 
pated saw 20 or 25 Marines from the 
unit interviewed by a battalion selec 
tion board. Four men were selected for 
recommendation to OCC; 3 of these 
with no prior active service. Most of 
the others were not eligible becaust 
they failed to meet some of the papéef 
requirements such as being over the 
required age limit or a few points short 
on the GCT score. These requirements 
did not allow for prior experienc 
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which in most cases made those not eli- 
gible for selection more desirable than 
those actually chosen. It was common 
parracks knowledge that the 3 Marines 
(with no prior service) selected had 
little intention of staying on active duty. 
In the end, 3 of the 4 selected were 
dropped from the class at Quantico. 

In the April issue of the GaAzETTE, 
the article Meet Mr. Engineer states 
that trained men are scarce and that 
indications are that they will become 
more so during the coming years. Are 
civilian technicians the answer, can the 
NROTC program create a corps of pro- 
fessional Marines, or is still another 
source needed? Civilians cannot be the 
answer to a professional Marine Corps 
although they may fill specific positions 
at a particular time. That the NROTC 
program has not filled the bill is evi- 
dent by the current shortages. Too 


| many find the military life unsatisfac- 


tory after a tour of active duty. 

Undoubtedly another source of qual- 
ified and experienced officer material is 
needed. This source is ready and wait- 
ing to be tapped—former service per- 
sonnel who have gained further educa- 
tion and experience after leaving the 
service. If these men choose to accept 
a commission and return to the mili- 
tary profession, they will be well aware 
of the demands associated with such a 
decision. Instead of making the prior 
service or active duty enlisted man meet 
the same or in certain instances even 
higher standards for a commission, why 
not make it less difficult for such a per- 
son? Why not give credit to prior 
service in some such manner as raising 
the minimum age or lowering the GCT 
score for these men? 

The Marine Corps’ decision to use 
the GCT minimum score as one of the 
inflexible standards in selection of off- 
cer candidates has probably robbed the 
professional officer ranks of more good 
combat leaders than any one standard. 
Standards must be maintained, but let 
us be sure that such standards measure 
the total worth of the candidate. 

Prior active service must be worth 
something, combat experience even 
more. If these latter experiences are 
Valuable, then give them some weight in 
selection of officer material. To my 
knowledge, previous active duty or ex- 
perience in no way changes eligibility 
requirements for selection of officer 
candidates at this time. 

Mr. R. T. Mueller 


Ep: There is no GCT requirement for 
individuals seeking a commission who 
held a bachelors’ degree or higher. The 
only CCT requirement (110) is for 
career nlisted personnel seeking a com- 
mission under the Meritorious NCO Pro- 
gram. (Ref. MCO 1040.3) 
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herever 
in the WORLD 


You may be, NAVY MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION stands 
ready to render immediate, effective assistance to your depend- 
ents. Navy Mutual Aid is now in its 77th year of service to officer 
personnel and their families. 


BENEFITS IN FORCE ... OVER $100,000,000 
ASSETS ....... MORE THAN § 30,000,000 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION 


A Qe Y NMatualdid 


ASSOC TATION 


NAVY DEPARTMENT WASHINGTON 








U. S. Marines are now operating 
their newest type helicopter, the 
Kaman HOK-1, These twin rotor 
helicopters are used for cargo carry- 
ing, medical evacuation, personnel 
transport, observation, and search 
and rescue. These fine ships are the 
latest product of Kaman’s ten years’ 
development and production of heli- 
copters for military and civilian use. 
Kaman is proud of the part it is 
playing in the furtherance of our 
National Defense effort. 





THE KAMAN AIRCRAFT CORP., 
BLOOMFIELD, CONN. 











Historical Precedent .. . 


CANADA'S ARMY IN KOREA: A 
SHORT OFFICIAL HISTORY —His- 
torical Section, General Staff, Army 
Headquarters. 104 pages, illustrated. 
Ottawa: Queen’s Printer. $.75 
Our good neighbors to the north may 

have set a precedent in this brief ac- 
count of Canada’s participation in the 
Korean conflict. At a glance the book- 
let would pass as a digest type of maga- 
zine with an eye-catching paper cover 
in color and readable text illustrated 
with photographs and maps. It is pleas- 
ing to record, however, that historical 
values have not been sacrificed to pop- 
ular appeal. Within limits imposed by 
its brevity, this little history is well 
organized and instructive. 

Marine veterans of combat in the 
spring of 1951 will recall that the Ist 
Mar Div and 27th British Common- 
wealth Inf Brigade, containing the first 
Canadian battalion to land in Korea, 
were both a part of IX Corps of the 
Eighth US Army on the east-central 
front. When the long-expected Chinese 
Communist offensive exploded on 22 
April, the Marines were hard-pressed 
after the collapse of a ROK division 
on their left. Facing west as well as 
north, they beat off attacks from 2 
directions. 

The 27th Commonwealth, on the left 
of the ROKs, was next to feel the con- 
sequences of the gap opened in the line. 
The 2d Bn, Princess Patricia’s Canadian 
Light Infantry, and the $d Bn of the 
Royal Australian Regiment repulsed at- 
tack after attack in the hills bordering 
the Kapyong River. Both were hon- 
ored by a US Presidential Unit Citation 
along with the heroic Gloustershire 
Regt of the 29th British Brigade, which 
was cut off and almost annihilated. 

The Canadian battalion had landed 
at Pusan on 18 December 1950 and 
moved up to the front in mid-February. 
This unit was the first of an infantry 
brigade, plus supporting arms and serv- 
ices, authorized on 7 August 1950 “to 
be available for use in carrying out 
Canada’s obligations under the United 
Nations Charter or the North Atlantic 
Pact.” 

Named the Canadian Army Special 
Force (CASF), enlistment was volun- 
tary for an 18-month term “or such fur- 
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passing. 


inal 


review 


ther period as may be required.” Bat- 
talions of 3 infantry regiments, the Prin- 
cess Pats, the Royal Canadian, and the 
Royal 22e, were designated together 
with a field artillery battalion, a tank 
squadron and other supporting arms. 
As evidence of Canada’s bilingualism, 
the 22e was officially known as the Vingt- 
deux, though it would have been inter- 
esting to hear the pronunciation of men 
from the prairie provinces. 

Within 19 days the limit of 8,000 
men volunteered to serve under officers, 
NCOs and specialists drawn from the 
Canadian Regulars. This enthusiastic 
response was not entirely a matter for 
congratulation, since 2,000 more recruits 
were eventually needed to replace 500 
men who deserted or went AWOL and 
1,500 who had to be discharged as unfit. 

“Such wastage,” the official history 
concludes, “‘was largely a by-product 
of the speed with which the force had 
to be recruited.” 

This is a sample of the frankness with 
which the booklet mentions reverses as 
well as gains. There is none of the 
complacency and insipidity so often 
found in unit histories. 

The photographs of the booklet are 
well selected and too much cannot be 
said in praise of combat maps, some 
of them in color, showing the contours 
as well as unit positions. 

The preface further states that the 
history “does not pretend to be a com- 
plete or final account.” These words 
lead the reviewer to hope that this short 
official summary, successful as it is in 





Editorial contributions to the Ga- 
ZETTE by members of the Marine 
Corps Association are desired and 
encouraged, including book reviews. 
The GAZETTE receives a varying num- 
ber of books from publishers from 
time to time for review. These are 
turned over to qualified reviewers 
who are entitled to keep their respec- 
tive books. Reviews are subject to 
acceptance, and upon publication the 
reviewer receives a check in payment. 
Members of the Association who are 
interested in reviewing books for the 
GAZETTE are requested to submit 
their names, together with their book 
preferences. 














BOOKS OF 
INTEREST 10 
OUR READERS 






its field, may some day be supplemented 
by a fuller and more detailed histoy 
which will do justice to Canada’s pa. 
ticipation in the Korean conflict. 
Reviewed by Lynn Montros 


Ep: Mr. Montross has written seven! 
books on historical subjects. Curren 

with Historical Branch, HQMC, he is 
working on the 5-volume Korean series 


Another View... 


EISENHOWER’S SIX GREAT DECI. 
SIONS — Gen Walter Bede!! Smith 
(ret.). 237 pages. New York: Long. 
mans, Green & Co. $39 


This short book, written in cold, fla 
prose that moves as swiftly as the events 
chronicled, is the account of the Inva 
sion of Normandy and the German de. 
feat written by the former Chief of Staf 
of the Allied Expeditionary Force in 
Europe. It offers nothing new. The 
ground it covers has already been tread 
hard by the more interesting memoin 
of Eisenhower and Bradley. There is no 
warmth to Gen Smith’s book; no inside 
view of the operations and personalities 
at SHAEF. Anyone who has read pre 
vious accounts of the battle for Europe 
in popular books and Army histories 
and monographs may well wonder why 
this volume was even published. 

Briefly, ,these “bold decisions which 
displayed Gen Eisenhower’s unusually 
keen sense of strategy and timing” were 
as follows: 1) To launch the Invasion on 
June 6th; 2) To encircle the Germans 
in France, after breaking out of Nor 
mandy; 3) To counterattack immediate 
ly the German offensive in the Ardennes, 
4) To eliminate the Germans west of the 
Rhine; 5) To encircle the Ruhr; and 6) 
To send the Allied armies deep into 
Germany. 

Critically analyzed, these moves do 
not seem as portentious as Gen Smith 
would have us believe. In fact, other 
decisions could have been made that, 
with the overwhelming power at his 
command, could well have given Gen 
Eisenhower an equally great victory. 

In a concluding chapter called “Epi 
logue to Victory,” Gen Smith. offers 4 
rather interesting but hardly revealing 
discussion of the Russians. He makes 
the point, overlooked by so many pe 
sons since, that there was no use in the 
Allied armies racing to occupy all of 
Germany to keep the Russians out, sine 
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that nation had already been divided 
into occupation zones. Churchill wanted 
Fisenhower to violate this tripartite 
agreement by keeping his troops where 
they were on VE Day, instead of pulling 
them back to their own national zones 
of Germany. But this suggestion was re- 
‘ected as a Violation of our word that 
ran counter to public opinion that “the 
Soviet Union was our most important 
and valuable co-belligerent.” 

Gen Smith, who was later US ambas- 
sador to Russia for 3 years, adds that 
“through the press and in official pro- 
nouncements, the public was given to 
understand that there was a closeness 
between the Eastern and Western oppo- 
nents of Germany. Actually, there was 
no understanding between the two na- 
tions in the field.” 

Finally, he makes a statement that 
military men would do well to remem- 
ber. “Since we now know that in this 
divided world, no nation, however 
strong, can stand alone, it is, perhaps, 
no exaggeration to say that one of the 
most important results of the European 
campaign was the conclusive demonstra- 
tion that Allied unity is possible under 
the right leader, and that under such a 
leader, integrated staffs and commands 
develop increased effectiveness.” 

Reviewed by D. K. Webster 
Ep: The reviewer served throughout 
the European campaign with the 101st 
Abn Div. He is now a civilian consult- 
ant to North American Avn. Corp. 


Mental Murder... 


BRAINWASHING: The Story of Men 
Who Defied It— Edward Hunter. 
310 pages. New York: Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy, Inc. $3.75 
It is now almost 3 years since Opera- 

tions Little Switch and Big Switch oc- 

curred. The passage of time has served 
to dull the minds of most Americans to 
the Communist inhumanity reported so 
vividly by our returning POWs. Mr. 

Hunter’s book, Brainwashing, brings the 

picture back into focus. 

Mr. Hunter begins by tracing the de- 
velopment of the Pavlovian theory of 
conditioned reaction. In so doing he 
avoids the clinical approach. He relates 
the life and experiments of Ivan Petro- 
Vich Pavlov briefly in a single chapter. 
This furnishes interesting reading in it- 
self. The paragraphs dealing with the 
telationship of Nikolai Lenin and Palov 
set the scene for the sinister and re- 
lentless brainwashing cases discussed 
throughout the book. 

_ After showing how brainwashing has 

ts roots in Pavlov’s experiments, Mr. 

Hunter cites specific cases of brainwash- 

Ing as told to him by the victims of 

menticide — murder of the mind. The 

victims he quotes include American 
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teachers and missionaries and fighting 
men. Their stories are not new to us 
now, perhaps, but under one cover they 
represent a selective choice of examples 
which combine to complete the picture. 
The pattern of brainwashing unfolds 
steadily in logical order and in highly 
readable fashion. The stories are true; 
they are the same stories which US and 
other UN intelligence officers heard 
while processing returning prisoners 
during the Switch operations. In this 
book the stories are pared down to the 
bare essentials, those dealing with brain- 
washing or bearing on the countermeas- 
ures taken by our prisoners. 

Sam Dean spent a lifetime in China. 
He went to Asia in 1914 as an educator. 
Two world wars and a score of Chinese 
civil wars ran their course and Sam 
Dean continued his teaching at Yen- 
ching University. Then the “agrarian 
reformers” seized power and closed the 
ring on him. In 1952 he was arrested 
and within a month’s time was forced 
to sign a false confession of sins against 
the people. 

At the same time John D. Hayes, a 
missionary, was only halfway through 
an 1l-month ordeal. Hayes’ story is an 
exceptionally lucid one. After recu- 
perating from intense Communist brain- 
washing, a process which required over 
a year, he was able to analyze his own 
case in the clear light of objectivity. He 
traces the cold calculating steps which 
eventually forced him to confess a lie — 
a lie which he believed at the time be- 
cause of a hallucination induced by 
brainwashing. 

The case histories of Mr. Dean and 
Mr. Hayes serve as an introduction to 
what will prove the meat of the book 
for a professional military man. 

The author’s closing chapters serve to 
analyze brainwashing and to offer a 
means for combatting it. He points out 
the techniques used effectively by the 
men who resisted, and he shows clearly 
where others failed. In Mr. Hunter's 
own words, “Out of the experience of 
all these brainwashed persons came a 
practical and satisfying pattern for sur- 
vival against mental pressures. Such 
survival knowledge can ultimately de- 
stroy communism, internally and exter- 
nally.” 

This book is a valuable addition to 
any professional library. The problem 
is clearly stated, the background is care- 
fully plotted, and a simple solution is 
advanced. The young officer charged 
with teaching the Code of Conduct will 
find it a particularly excellent reference. 

The author is a veteran of some thirty 
years of news reporting. He has served 
extensively in the Far East during that 
period, and he knows the enemy well. 
His compilation of the documentary 
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material and personal anecdotes which 
contribute so much to the authenticity 
of this work required over two years 
beginning with Operation Little Switch. 
Mr. Hunter comes well recommended as 
an authority on this subject. He was the 
first witness invited to appear before 
the permanent Senate Investigating 
Committee which met on 19 July 1956 
to study brainwashing. 

Reviewed by Maj J. A. Mac Donald 
Ep: During the Switch operations Maj 
MacDonald was an intelligence inter- 
rogator with COMNAVFE. 


Cross Over the Bridge . . . 

MR. HAMISH GLEAVE — Richard 
Llewellyn. Garden City, NY: Double- 
day and Company. 316 pages. $3 95 
This is a novel by the Welshman who 

is probably best known in this country 

as the author of How Green Was My 

Valley. ‘That book established him as a 

first class writer in the minds of most 

Americans. This book will do nothing 

to alter that opinion. 

Hamish Gleave may be called the 
hero of the novel, but only in the sense 
of being the central character. There is 
nothing of the hero in him, and the 
best that a charitable reader can muster 
is a sense of pity for him. Son of a 
uniquely class-conscious father, member 
of a recently impoverished upper middle 
class family, Hamish absorbs his father’s 
attitude, tastes and habits of thought. 
He also absorbs his father’s bitterly held 
and outspoken conviction that his class 
is the only one fit to govern and cap- 
able of setting a proper standard of 
life for the rest of the world to emulate 
(but always unsuccessfully). 

As we meet him, he is a man still far 
short of middle age, highly intelligent, 
sophisticated and with two weak points 
in his wall of defense against the world. 
He has a moral blind spot — in spite of 
his love for his young wife and his two 
small sons, he carries on an affair with a 
rather strange Central European ex- 
patriate. Also, and more important, the 
focus of his loyalty is far too close and 
too narrow. It is to his own class, and 
not to his country. 

Well educated — although not, to his 
father’s bitter regret, at Eton et seq. — 
he is well up in the hierarchy of the 
British Foreign Service. His pay allows 
him to live on the verge of decency, by 
his own standards, and he steadfastly 
refuses financial aid from his unlovely 
mother-in-law. There is mention of 
small overdrafts, and other little humili- 
ations. And always there is the realiza- 
that others, not of his class and there- 
fore hardly to be called deserving, have 
the things which are denied him. 

Temptation comes to him twice. He 
is offered a fantastically attractive job 
by a coarse, opulent and powerful busi- 
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to questions on page 4 
. b) False—Fig. 49-4 MCM 
. b) False—49053 3 MCM 
. a) True—49168 MCM 
. a) True—49000.10 MCM 
. b) 3% inch from the shoulder 
seam—419165.3 MCM 
. b) False—49452.2 MCM 
. d) One to 2 inches below the 
crotch—49056.1 MCM 
. b) False—49073 MCM 
9. b) False—49070.1 MCM 
. a) None of the above—change 
14, 49070a MCM 
11. c) % inch high—49501.1 MCM 
12. b) False—49070.3 MCM 
13. c) Gloves, leather, brown 
d) Socks—49501.1 MCM 
a) True—49157.5 MCM 
b) A point midway between the 
knee and the middle of the 
calf—49067 MCM 
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ness man. He toys with the thought of 
accepting it — and when he declines, he 
does so in a contemptible way. 

The second approach of the tempter 
is more subtle and much more powerful. 
It comes through his meeting in Geneva 
with a group of attractive, sophisticated 
people of his own class from Russia and 
one of the satellite countries. There is 
a defection by one of his superiors in 
the Service — a defection in the name of 
loyalty to his—and Hamish’s — class. 
Also, there is the official discovery that 
one of his friends in the Service is a 
sexual deviate. At this point the re- 
semblance to the Burgess-Maclean case 
is clear, and it must be confessed that 
Mr. Llewellyn’s novel sets forth the fic- 
tional treatment in such a convincing 
fashion that it might be the real story. 

Threaded through the pattern are 
other types. There is the wealthy, titled, 
purblind young man with political the- 
ories of a neo-fascist color. There are 
two young Americans, of the US For- 
eign Service, who are so well drawn and 
with so much quiet malice, that one 
suspects they are portraits, and not car- 
toons. 

All these, and more, are held in place 
by a cement compounded of a fine de- 
scription of frustration by red tape and 
an absolute conviction that Uncle Sam 
is calling the turns for John Bull’s danc- 
ing. All in all, it is a fine novel, and 
uncommonly well done. The proof of 
that is that nowhere in the process of 
Gleave’s passing over, is one able to say, 
“This is the crucial step. Don’t take it, 
Hamie my lad!” 

Reviewed by LtCol J. L. Zimmerman 
Ep: This reviewer is well known for his 
interest in things literary. He wrote the 
first official WWII monograph. 


For Skin Divers... 


THE ART OF THE AQUALUNG: | 
HOW TO SWIM AND EXPLORE 
UNDERWATER —Robert Gruss 
Translated by Richard Garnett from 
‘MANUEL DE L'HOMME SANs 
POIDS.’ 66 pages, illustrated, Ney 
York: Philosophical Library. $275 
This little book is not a manual for 

the expert aqualung diver. It is jn 

tended primarily for the novice lung 
diver who wishes to learn how to ug 
the aqualung invented by Jacques-Yye. 

Cousteau and Emilé Gagnan. The 

aqualung can take the diver into , 

world completely different from any. 

thing that he has ever seen or imagined, 

The only thing that can compare to ; 

free dive is the dream of flying withou 

wings. The exhiliration of diving can. 
not be described. The free dive must be 
experienced to be understood. 

The author, Robert Gruss, ranks in 
Europe as one of the pioneers of free 
diving. As a member of the Club Alpin 
Sous-Marin of Cannes, Mr. Gruss wa 
instrumental in the recovery of the Saint 
Tropez marbles from the bottom of the 
sea in 1951. 

The pages of this book will give the 
novice lung diver all the information 
that he needs to use the aqualung. The 
basic principles of the French and Brit 
ish versions of the aqualung are de 
scribed in detail. The principles that 
apply to the French and British ver 
sions also apply to the American version. 
The capabilities of the lung are de 
scribed fully and should be thoroughly 
memorized by the novice diver prior 
to utilizing the gear. 

The most important aspect of the 
book covers the dive itself. Getting into 
the water, going down, moving under 
water, returning to the surface and get 
ting out of the water are all covered 
thoroughly. The fact that most act 
dents in diving occur on entering and 
leaving the water is well known. If the 
steps set down by Robert Gruss are fol 
lowed, the novice diver should not have 
to give up one day’s diving because of 
injuries. Incidents that can occur while 
under water, such as difficulties with 
equipment or encounters with creatutt 
of the sea, are briefly described. All 
eventualities cannot be covered, how 
ever the most common ones are dis 
cussed in this book. 

This reviewer feels that one impo 
tant omission was made in the safety 
rules set down in this book. Mr. Gru 
neglects to mention that the aqualung 
diver should never dive alone, eithet 
in 5 feet of water or 50 feet. The US 
Marine Corps, US Navy, and all o 
ganized diving clubs in this county 
insist that the “buddy system” of diving 
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must be adhered to at all times. 
The translator, Richard Garnett, has 


: & written an interesting and informative 


appendix on underwater photography. 
He describes the cameras, camera cases, 
and film that can be utilized in under- 
water photography. Light, aiming, and 
focusing are covered lightly, but must 
be practiced in order to become pro- 
ficient in the use of the underwater 
camera. Mr. Garnett is probably best 
known as the director of the Undersea 
Archeological Reconnaissance of the 
island of Chios in 1954. 

Reviewed by Capt. K. W. Schiweck 


Ep: This reviewer, bossessing an envi- 
able reputation as an athlete and skin 
diver, is now assistant football coach 
at Camp Pendleton. 


Soviet Doctrine .. . 


SOVIET IMPERIALISM —G. A. To- 
kaev. 73 pages. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library. $2.75 
“Know your enemy” is one of the 

watch words of warfare. This book is 

an excellent summation of Soviet poli- 
ticomilitary doctrine and philosophy. 

It is well documented, and very easy to 

read. A decided improvement over most 

books on the subjects covered. 

The book contains a summation of 
general Soviet strategy, and a descrip- 
tion of the military and economic re- 
sources that could be exploited to ac- 
complish the Communist objectives. 

Prior to 1946, when he defected to 
the West, Engineer Col G. A. Tokaev 
was one of the outstanding Soviet ex- 
perts on jet and rocket engine problems. 
He spent 15 years as an engineer, the- 
oretical scientist and aerodynamics ex- 
pert. He was very active in the formu- 
lation and practical application of many 
of the fundamental military and mili- 
tary-technical doctrines of the USSR. As 
a result of his background, the author 
has been able to do an excellent job of 
summarizing many of the guiding prin- 
ciples of Soviet military strategy and tac- 
tics. 

Reviewed by IstLt C. H. Strandberg 


Ep: Until recently this reviewer was 
Asst Staff Sec. MCDC. 
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STITH-KOLLMORGEN 
Telescopic Sight 
Model 4XD —USMC 


This lightweight, all aluminum, deadly 
accurate, internally adjustable SNIPER 
SCOPE is a superb combat instr t 


For the commercial counterpart of this 
famous scope, ask your sporting goods 
dealer for BEAR CUB rifle scopes. 


For more than fifty years we have man- 
ufactured high quality optical instruments 
for the Armed Services. Our broad experi- 
ence includes submarine periscopes, fire con- 
trol instruments, navigation instruments and 
many other special optical instruments. 
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For those interested in the opera- 
tions of the Korean War, two of the 
latest books on the subject are avail- 
able through the Gazette Bookshop. 
The second volume of the proposed 
5-volume series, USMC Operations in 
Korea, has just been published, titled 
Inchon-Seoul. 

Volume I of the same series, The 
Pusan Perimeter, a detailed account 
of the initial phase of the Korean 
action. is also available. 
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Strategy 


B. H. Liddell Hart 
This book answers the demand for an exposition and illustration of tactical doctrines 
which have gained increased attention and use by American and other military leaders. 


$5.95 


2 Infantry Attacks 
Erwin Rommel 
An outstanding reference on small unit leadership and tactics. A special for members 


of the Marine Corps Association only. 


$3.50 No Discount 


3 The Soviet Regime 
W. W. Kulski 


A clear picture of life as it is lived behind the Iron Curtain. 


$8.00 


4 The Answer Book on Naval Social Customs 

Wier & Hickey 
Etiquette is based on consideration for others, thoughtfulness, courtesy, and common sense. 
This book answers many questions relevant to the official conduct of the young officers 


and their wives. 


5 Lincoln and the 
Robert V. 


$2.50 
Tools of War 


Bruce 


Lincoln's efforts for the development of weapons used in the Civil War, and the part 
.00 


these weapons played in the various battles. 
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MILITARY 


6 US MILITARY DOCTRINE, Smith _ $3.50 
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10 THE NEW WARFARE, Barclay __ $2.75 
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14 THE RIVER AND THE GAUNTLET, 

Marshali 
15 KESSELRING — A SOLDIER'S 

RECORD, Kesselring — $5.00 
16 MEN AGAINST FIRE, Marshall _ $2.75 
17 CAVALRY OF THE SKY, Montross $3.00 
18 PANZER LEADER, Guderian__.___. $9.50 
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19 A MILITARY HISTORY OF THE 
WESTERN WORLD, Fuller, VOLS. 
| & Il, each 

20 ATOMIC WEAPONS IN LAND 
COMBAT, Reinhardt and Kintner $3.95 

21 INFANTRY UNIT LEADERS GUIDE, 








Multop & Barrett ___________ $1.75 
HISTORICAL 
22 IRREGULARS, PARTISANS AND 
GUERRILLAS, Blacker _______ $5.00 
23 CORAL AND BRASS, Smith ___._ $3. 
24 FAMOUS AMERICAN MARINES, 
Lewis $3.75 


25 PORTRAIT OF PATTON, Semmes — $6.00 
26 NINE RIVERS FROM JORDAN, 
Johnston 
27 INCHON-SEOUL OPERATION, 
Montross & Canzona ______ 
28 THE MARSHALLS, Heinl & Crown $3.25 
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29 MARINES IN THE CENTRAL 
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30 DEFEAT AT SEA, Bekker _ _ 
31 FROM LEXINGTON TO LIBERTY, 
Lancaster —. $57; 
32 BATTLE FOR TARAWA, Stockman_ $17; 
33 BOUGAINVILLE AND THE 
NORTHERN SOLOMONS, Reniz _ $29 
34 CAMPAIGN ON NEW BRITAIN, 
Hough & Crown a 
35 GUADALCANAL CAMPAIGN, 
Zimmerman — $45 
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37 OKINAWA: VICTORY IN THE 
PACIFIC, Nichols & Shaw ____ $5) 
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42 THE WEB OF VICTORY, Miers __ $m 
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Catton 
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